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By W. F. WATSON, A.M., 
Professor of Chemistry, Furman University. 
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By T. GALton, author of “ Tatterley,” ete. Illus- 
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Mr. Gallon’s sympathetic quality, his genuine senti- 
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audience. This fresh novel, with its singularly attractive 

features, is certain to strengthen his hold upon readers. 

He has written a story which shows the meaning of the 
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striking romance of the hard-hearted worldliness redeemed 

by bitter experience, and the lessons of love and sympathy 
which it teaches will thrill and touch every reader. 
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A LINK WITH THE PAST. 


The transmission of intellectual traits from 
generation to generation is a subject that has 
engaged the attention of many writers. The 
researches in this field of Mr. Francis Galton, 
for example, are widely known, and, while they 
cannot be said to have formulated anything 
like a psychological law of intellectual heredity, 
they have contributed many side-lights to the 
illumination of the subject. There are probably 





no better illustrations of this kind of inheritance 
than are afforded by the annals of New En- 
gland. There are many cases in which intel- 
lectual leadership became a family tradition, 
and in which inherited distinction carried with 
it, as the most sacred of obligations, the man- 
date to keep the torch alight. Since for over 
two centuries the best thought of New England 
was devoted to religious ends, the most con- 
spicuous examples of our intellectual aristocracy 
are to be found in the ranks of the clergy ; 
although, in later generations, education, states- 
manship, and even literature proved to be 
suitable channels for the diversion of energies 
which, in their ancestral manifestations, had 
mainly served the purpose of the Puritan the- 
ology. It would be deeply interesting to collect 
the cases in which the minister’s calling de- 
scended, from father to son, through four, five, 
six, or even more generations; it would be 
deepiy interesting, also, to inquire into the 
number of cases in which the forceful iutel- 
lects of our own time have sprung from roots 
first planted in the churches of Colonial New 
England. The resulting exhibit would con- 
stitute a peerage of the sort unknown to 
Burke ; it would exemplify that peerage of 
the intellect which alone deserves the respect 
of rational men. 

The family of the Mathers, distinguished 
for four generations, is the example that will 
first occur to the great majority of persons 
whose attention is once directed to this subject. 
But other families are almost equally striking, 
and a moment’s reflection will add to the list 
the names of Winthrop, Hale, Lowell, Dana, 
Dwight, and Adams. We doubt if the history 
of any European country, or of England itself, 
can make as remarkable a showing of the per- 
sistence of intellectual force as is made in the 
history of New England by the families already 
naméd, and the others that might be named 
with them. The ways of heredity are past 
finding out in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, but it may fairly be said that descent 
from one of these famous stocks creates a rea- 
sonable presumption that the descendant will 
be found possessed of much more than the 
average mental vigor, and will be pretty likely 
to do something toward maintaining the tra- 
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dition of his ancestry. In such a descendant 
the manifestation may possibly take a perverted 
form, and will probably take a form that would 
have startled his Puritan forbears, could they 
have foreseen it; but the transmitted strain will 
contrive to express itself in some fashion, al- 
though it may not be in such fashion as to 
attract widespread attention. 

We have been led to these reflections by 
news of the death, two days before Christmas, 
of William Ellery Channing, the dean of 
American letters for a number of years past, 
and a distinguished member of a family quite 
as remarkable as those which have already been 
mentioned by name. For three generations, 
the Channings have been represented in Ameri- 
can literature. The name was first made famous 
by the great Unitarian divine, William Ellery 
Channing (1780-1842). The foremost Ameri- 
can theologian of his day, and one of the stoutest 
fighters against the evil of slavery, his influence 
as a thinker was felt all over the world, and 
his books were translated into many languages. 
His brother Walter (1786-1876) was a physi- 
cian by calling, a professor at Harvard, and a 
writer of many kinds of books. A third brother, 
Edward Tyrrel (1790-1856), was the Harvard 
professor of rhetoric and oratory to whom so 
many of our nineteenth century writers have 
paid their tribute of affectionate memory. In 
the second generation of Channings, we find 
William Henry, the son of a fourth brother of 
the three named above, and distinguished as 
the Unitarian clergyman who succeeded Mar- 
tineau in his Liverpool pastorate. Then comes 
William Ellery Channing, 2nd (1818-1901), 
the son of Walter, and the occasion of the 
present article. To this generation also belongs 
William Francis, a distinguished physician and 
scientist, the son of the great divine. The third 
generation carries the family tradition for liter- 
ary distinction down to our own years, being now 
represented by Professor Edward Channing of 
Harvard University, whose historical work is 
well known. He is the son of William Ellery, 
and his cousin, Mrs. Grace Ellery Channing- 
Stetson, a poet of creditable achievement, is 
the daughter of William Francis Channing. 

The second William Ellery Channing, who 
died the other day at the age of eighty-three, 
had been a resident of Concord off and on for 
nearly sixty years. As the husband of a sister 
of Margaret Fuller, as the close associate of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne, and as 
one of the best-known American poets of half 
a century ago, his life linked the twentieth cen- 





tury with a past that now seems remote indeed, 
not so much for the years that separate us from 
it as for the changes that those years have 
brought in our national ideals. Although he 
broke the silence as recently as 1886 with a 
poem on John Brown, his work was mainly 
done nearer fifty than fifteen years ago, and 
many who took note of his death the other day 
must have learned at the same time with no 
little surprise that he had lived on into the new 
century. How completely he belongs to the 
far distant past may be illustrated by the fact 
that it was nearly sixty years ago that Poe con- 
tributed his contemptuous review of Channing 
to “ Graham's Magazine,” accusing him of ex- 
hibiting the vices of transcendentalism, and of 
having been “inoculated with virus from Ten- 
nyson,”’ or, in other words, of having “ adopted 
and exaggerated that noble poet’s characteris- 
tic defect, having mistaken it for his principal 
merit.” 

Of the justice or injustice of Poe’s charges 
the reader may be allowed to judge from the 
present reproduction of the “Hymn of the 
Earth,” one of Channing’s best and most 


typical poems. 


“* My highway is unfeatured air, 
My consorts are the sleepless Stars, 
And men my giant arms upbear, — 
My arms unstained and free from scars. 


«I rest forever on my way, 
Rolling around the happy Sun; 
My children love the sunny day, 
But noon and night to me are one. 


« My heart has pulses like their own, 
I am their Mother, and my veins, 
Though built of the enduring stone, 
Thrill as do theirs with godlike pains. 


«“ The forests and the mountains high, 
The foaming ocean and the springs, 
The plains, — O pleasant Company, 
My voice through all your anthem rings ! 


“ Ye are so cheerful in your minds, 
Content to smile, content to share : 
My being in your chorus finds 
The echo of the spheral air. 


“No leaf may fall, no pebble roll, 
No drop of water lose the road; 
The issues of the general Soul 
Are mirrored in its round abode.” 


In this poem, the Emersonian influence is 
clearly distinguishable, but there seems to be 
no evidence of a Tennysonian inspiration. 
Something of the latter, however, may possibly 
be traced in the following stanza from another 
poem, which is also noteworthy for containing 
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the one verse of Channing that has gained 
currency as a “ familiar quotation.” 
“I am not earth-born, though I here delay; 

Hope’s child, I summon infiniter powers, 

And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 

Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal hours; 

I laugh, for hope hath happy place with me, — 

If my bark sinks, ’tis to another sea.” 


The list of Channing’s writings includes the 
* Poems ” of 1843-47, and the following vol- 
umes of verse: “ The Youth of the Painter,” 
“The Woodman,” “Near Home,” : “ The 
Wanderer,” “ Eliot,” and “John Brown.” Two 
volumes of prose are “* Thoreau, the Poet Nat- 
uralist,” and “ Conversations in Rome.” It is 
stated that Channing has left much manuscript 
material which may eventually see the light. 








JOHN BURROUGHS AS PROSE 
WRITER. 


As Mr. Burroughs’s tale of work is now very 
considerable, and is little likely to be materially 
increased, we may offer some notes of general ap- 
preciation of his theme and style. 

Mr. Burroughs’s true theme is bird-life. Never 
has lived a man more intimate with birds than he. 
“A friend of mine,” he says in “ Riverby,” “ picks 
up Indian relics all about the fields ; he has Indian 
relics in his eye. I have seen him turn out of the 
path at right angles, as a dog will when he scents 
something, and walk straight away several rods, 
and pick up an Indian pounding-stone. He saw it 
out of the corner of his eye. I find that without 
conscious effort I see and hear birds with hke ease. 
Eye and ear are always on the alert.” The in- 
tensity of his devotion may sometimes lead him to 
exaggerate their likeness to humanity, as when he 
remarks: “ Birds show many more human traits than 
do quadrupeds. That they actually fall in love, 
admits of no doubt; that there is a period of court- 
ship, during which the male uses all the arts he is 
capable of to win his mate, is equally certain; that 
there are jealousies and rivalries, and that the peace 
of families is often rudely disturbed by outside 
males or females, is a common observation.” But 
I have myself seen an English hen-sparrow holding 
a cock by the top-knot, and dangle him clear off 
his feet while her friends punished him with violent 
peckings. 

The charm in bird-life is that they live, unlike 
us, in all three dimensions ; at least, they go up and 
down by no such clumsy contrivances as stairs or 
elevators. Haunting realms as yet unconquered by 
man, they bewitch us with their grace; but clip 
their wings, and their poetry vanishes. Not the 
ostrich, but the eagle, fires the imagination. The 





flight of birds does not receive as much attention 
from Mr. Burroughs as it might; although he is 
conversant with all their melodies, and his very best 
writing is on this theme. But are not birds singers 
because they are flyers? Quickly and often hid 
from mates and companions, they acquire the far- 
reaching fetching calls which are musical notes. 
Hence the sweetest singers are not the large birds, 
or sea birds, or prairie birds, but small birds of the 
dense forest, as thrushes, warblers, and vireos. 

Next to birds, Mr. Burroughs is most felicitous 
in characterizing rustic life, animal and human, 
and general aspects of nature, seasonal and diurnal. 
Mark this fine sketch of March weather: 

“This was a typical March day, clear, dry, hard, and 
windy, the river rumpled and crumpled, the sky in- 
tense, distant objects strangely near; a day full of 
strong light, unusual; an extraordinary lightness and 
clearness all around the horizon, as if there were a 
diurnal aurora streaming up and burning through the 
sunlight; smoke from the first spring fires rising up in 
various directions; a day that winnowed the air, and 
left no film in the sky. At night how the big March 
bellows did work! . . . The stars all seemed brighter 
than usual, as if the wind blew them up like burning 
coals. Venus actually seemed to flare in the wind.” 


At its best, the style of Mr. Burroughs is emi- 
nently clear, simple, and forcible. It disdains mere 
polish and urbanity, but it has a pleasant rustic 
tartness. The quiet, peace, and mildness of the 
countryside envelope and pervade; the simplicity 
and rurality of Petrarch and Seneca prevail. High 
distinction, power, passion, imagination, are lack- 
ing; but we find much hard Yankee shrewdness 
and common-sense. His muse is pedestrian, and 
often trudges; yet his absolute genuineness, honesty, 
and modesty are so refreshing and engaging that we 
are charmed. 

I believe that Mr. Burroughs conceives himself 
of an order diverse from Thoreau, and crities gen- 
erally distinguish them; but my impression is that 
he affiliates more closely with Thoreau than with 
any other author. While Mr. Burroughs has not 
the mordant genius, or the stern ever-haunting 
idealism, or the craftmanship of Thoreau, still he 
often writes in Thoreau’s vein ; but a single passage 
in illustration must suffice. 

“One spring morning five swans flew above my barn 
in single file, going northward — an express train bound 
for Labrador. It was more exhilarating sight than 
if I had seen them in their native haunts. They made 
a breeze in my mind, like a noble passage in a poem. 
How gently their great wings flapped; how easy to fly 
when spring gives the impulse! On another occasion 
I saw a line of fowls, probably swans, going northward 
at such a height that they appeared like a faint waving 
black line against the sky. They must have been at 
an altitude of two or three miles. I was looking in- 
tently at the clouds to see which way ~~ moved, when 
the birds came into my field of vision. I should never 
have seen them had they not crossed the precise spot 
upon which my eye was fixed. As it was near sundown, 
they were probably launched for an all-night pull. 
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They were going with great speed, and as they swayed 
a little this way and that, they suggested a slender, all 
but invisible, aérial serpent cleaving the ether. What 
a highway was pointed out up there ! — an easy grade 
from the Gulf to Hudson’s Bay.” 


This is Thoreau to the life, in its concise and noble 
simplicity. We might well suspect it of being an 
extract from the “ Journals.” 

The importance of naturistic writers, among 
whom Mr. Burroughs has a notable place, cannot, of 
course, be compared with that of the humanistic ; for 
humanism is the real goal of man, and naturism but a 
mere sidepath. Dr. Johnson was right in regarding 
Fleet Street as more interesting than Greenwich 
Park. Naturism, as a cult and code and vocation, 
distracts man from the city ; that is, from civiliza- 
tion (civis). But as an avocation, the study of bird- 
life contributes to a noble and broad love of all life, 
and those who have stimulated this study have a 
real function in humanism. Mr. Burroughs does 
this. He inducts us into a real intimacy with bird- 
life in all its sweet intensity, its ceaseless, eager, 
vehement activity,— birds are never, like beasts 
and men, mere loafers, — and he does this without 
scientific assumption, without moonshiny specula- 
tion, and without literary finery. 


H. M. STantey. 








COMMUNICATION. 
“PROVEN” FOR “ PROVED.” 
(To the Editor of Tue Diat.) 

The mail of every week, if not every day, brings to 
the writer assurance of the growing use of what is for 
him a most distressing perversion of our good old En- 
glish speech. The latest offense is in Admiral Schley’s 
bill of exceptions to the majority findings of the board 
of inquiry: “ Which was proven by an overwhelming 
weight of testimony.” Not long agoa contributor to THE 
Dra was in fault: “ Herein is the immortality of the 
poet Tennyson proven”; and in the current issue of one 
of our better magazines, another magazine which has 
to its credit long years of high usefulness begins an 
advertisement : “ During the year just passed, . . . has 
proven more fully than ever.” Again, in an editorial 
in what may, perhaps, be called our leading weekly, 
there appeared last week : “ But that America has as 
yet no considerable class of such men is proven by varied 
evidences.” The inflectional ending en for the past 
participle is an old English form, and is admissible only 
in the case of verbs which have retained it. Prove 
comes from the Latin through the French, and, like 
ether foreign verbs, has had only the form proved for 
both past tense and past participle. The use of proven 
is a silly affectation of an unreal atchaism. The rhetorics 
are all against it. Lewis says, “ Proven is a Scotch 
legal term.” Kittredge says, “The past participle 
proven should be avoided.” This sort of instruction 
will have but little effect, if we are constantly to have 
before us such weighty examples to the contrary. 

L. W. Sirs. 

Tabor, Iowa, Dec. 22, 1901. 





Che Hew Books. 





THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN.* 


Jacob Riis, reporter, philanthropist, reformer, 
author of “ How the Other Half Lives,” needs 
no introduction to the nation whose ideals he 
could scarce honor more highly than he has 
done in calling his autobiography “The Making 
of an American.” 

The most striking quality of his book is un- 
doubtedly its artless frankness, which is at first 
in equal measure appalling and delightful. But 
before one has read far, he agrees unqualifiedly 
with that wise friend of Mr. Riis’s who told 
him, when he was hesitating over the first 
chapters of his reminiscences, “to take the 
short cut and put it all in.” She evidently 
knew her man, understood the absolute unity 
of purpose that ran through every act of his 
life, and felt how fatal it would be should his 
readers miss seeing that here is a man whose 
house of life has no back doors and no alley 
windows. The whole of Mr. Riis is in his book, 
then, and the real Mr. Riis. He is “ speaking 
right on” in words that have no fictitious lime- 
light glare about them, and little of the grace 
of artful manipulation; but they are plain- 
speaking words, whose charm is that they are 
instinct with the thrill and throb of life, with 
the joy of labor and the pathos of joy. “The 
Making of an American” is the work of a 
man who deals not with words per se, but with 
the things behind the words. It is the work 
of a man, too, who never forgets his past in his 
present, nor loses sight of his defeat because 
he has turned it into a victory. So the second 
remarkable thing about Mr. Riis’s book is that 
every page of it is alive. 

And why did the son of a Danish school- 
master in the sleepy little old town of Ribe, 
want to become an American? Because Elisa- 
beth, now his “silver bride,” had jilted him, 
out of respect to her father’s very natural 
scruples about his eligibility as a son-in-law. 
Here was a boy who seemed to have no sense 
of the fitness of things, who preferred carpentry 
to schooling, and who during the short time he 
had spent at his books had been interested in 
no study but English, and that only in order 
to read Charles Dickens’s paper, ‘‘ All the 
Year Round.” In view of what followed it 
was very fortunate that the Riis family sub- 
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scribed to “ All the Year Round.” The boy 
Jacob’s first years in America were difficult 
enough without the additional hardship that 
absolute ignorance of the “American lan- 
guage” would have involved. 

He landed ip New York at the age of twenty- 
one, with the vaguest notion of what he meant 
to do next, but with plenty of youthful assur- 
ance that Providence would provide for him 
somehow, if he only gave her a fair chance. 

«Of course I had my trade to fall back on, but I am 
afraid that is all the use I thought of putting it to. The 
love of change belongs to youth, and I meant to take a 
hand in things as they came along. I had a pair of 
strong hands, and stubbornness enough to do for two; 
also a strong belief that in a free country, free from 
the dominion of custom, of caste, as well as of men, 
things would somehow come right in the end, and a man 
get shaken into the corner where he belonged if he 
took a hand in the game. I think I was right in that.” 
The confirmatory sentence comes easily now, 
but his trust in the ultimate justice of a democ- 
racy must have been strained well-nigh to 
breaking in the six years’ struggle that fol- 
lowed. The first two years were spent literally 
in taking “a hand in things as they came 
along,” — in putting up miners’ huts on the 
Allegheny, working in clay-bank and brick- 
yard, as wood-chopper, trapper, hired man, 
carpenter, ship-builder, and peddler. Between 
jobs the young Dane was a homeless, often 
penniless, wanderer, a tramp except at heart. 
But he never lost hope; instead he faced life 
with a smile and bided his time for setting 
right the injustices done him and others like 
him. He tells of one awful night spent in a 
station house in New York City, when he was 
robbed, and the only friend he had in America, 
a little black-and-tan terrier, was maliciously 
killed before his eyes. 

«“ The outrage of that night became, in the providence 
of God, the means of putting an end to one of the foulest 
abuses that ever disgraced a Christian city, and a main- 
spring in the battle with the slum as faras my share in 
it is concerned.” 

Thus Mr. Riis made acquaintance with Mul- 
berry Street and the Five Points, in a fashion 
that was later to give sting and poignancy to 
the police-reporter’s attitude toward them. To 
these years also can be traced his ambition to 
be a reporter. Writing of his second winter in 
America, he says : 

“Tt was about this time that I made up my mind to 
go into the newspaper business. It seemed to me that 
a reporter’s was the highest of all callings; no one could 
sift wrong from right as he, and punish the wrong. In 
that I was right. I have not changed my opinion on 
that point one whit, and I am sure I never shall. The 
power of fact is the mightiest lever of this or of any day. 





The reporter has his hand upon it, and it is his grievous 
fault if he does not use it well.” 

Jacob Riis has apparently wasted very little 
time changing his mind. It would take too 
long to tell how he won Elisabeth through 
sheer conviction that he could not do without 
her, and how for a precisely similar reason, by 
the hard road of under-pay and over-work, he 
finally got a staff appointment at Police Head- 
quarters, on the New York “Tribune.” 

Now began the real work of his life, for 
which everything hitherto had been a sort of 
preparation. Mulberry Street was his chance 
both from a professional and a philanthropic 
point of view. There were hostile police to 
circumvent and rival reporters to beat; there 
were all the woes of the Other Half to be re- 
ported in the big sense— which is always Mr. 
Riis’s sense —of the word. He prayed that 
he might do his work well and then he “dived 
in,” bent on exploiting the facts in which he 
trusted, determined to tell each story of shame 
and crime so that beneath the ‘“foulness and 
the reek of blood” his readers might “see its 
meaning, or at all events catch the human drift 
of it.” 

In this spirit he began his career as police- 
reporter. On its professional side it immedi- 
ately resolved itself into “a ten years’ war,” 
out of which the despised “ Dutchman” came 
with what he tells us is the only renown he ever 
coveted, “that of being the ‘ boss reporter’ in 
Mulberry Street.” The “ battlesome account” 
of those stirring days is full of good stories of 
the ups and downs, the set-backs and triumphs, 
of the fray. The one perhaps which best proves 
Mr. Riis’s oft-repeated assertion that the true re- 
porter is a man of power, having absolutely noth- 
ing in common with the ubiquitous, sensation- 
loving nuisance who sometimes bears the name, 
is the story of his famous trip up the Croton 
water-shed. The printed report of what he saw, 
confirmed by photographs, made a sensation, 
but it was not sensational. It was fact, and 
the result was an unpolluted water-supply for 
New York City. Incidentally the disclosure 
of the imminent possibility of a cholera epi- 
demic was one of the biggest “ beats” on 
record. 

‘ Beats” alone, however, did not satisfy Mr. 
Riis ; he remembered his dog and he wanted 
to settle with Mulberry Bend, through which 
he walked home between one and four o’clock 
every morning. 

« There were cars on the Bowery, but I liked to walk, 
for so I saw the slum when off its guard. The instinct 
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to pose is as strong there as on Fifth Avenue. It isa 
human impulse, I suppose... . But at 3 A. M. the 
veneering is off and you see the true grain of a thing. 
So, also, [ got a picture of the Bend upon my mind 
which so soon as I should be able to transfer it to that 
of the community would help settle with that pig-sty 
according to its deserts. It was not fit for Christian men 
and women, let alone innocent children, to live in, and 
therefore it had to go. So with the police lodging- 
rooms, some of the worst of which were right there. . 
The way of it never gave me any concern that I remem- 
ber. That would open as soon as the truth was told. 
The trouble was that people did not know and had no 
means of finding out for themselves. But I had.” 
Delightfully Platonic, this trust in the power 
of truth to make men free; but it is not ad- 
vanced as a general proposition, and it was 
justified. There were those who had ears to 
hear — the Charity Organization Society, the 
City Health Department, the King’s Daughters, 
the various social settlements and tenement 
commissions, above all President Roosevelt of 
the Police Board and the rest of the Strong 
administration, — and they put themselves at 
the other end of the line, the organized, ad- 
ministrative end, whose value Mr. Riis fully 
appreciated, though he never meddled with it 
much. 

“To represent is not my business. To write is; I 
ean do it much better and back up the other, so we are 
two for one. . . . I value the good opinion of my 
fellow-men, for with it comes increased power to do 
things. But I would reserve the honors for those who 
have fairly earned them, and on whom they set easy. 
They don’t on me. I am not ornamental by nature.” 
Nor did he care to be ornamental. Always 
a worker, he wished to be known as one who 
worked well; after that to avenge the death of 
a little black-and-tan dog. This, it seemed 
to him, could best be done by letting light and 
air into the slums whose spiritual darkness and 
foulness had killed his dog, — by bringing to 
them the flowers of the fields, by planting 
small parks there to be bits of God’s country 
in a godless place, by establishing decent 
schools and pleasant play-grounds, which are 
the children’s rights. How he “sat up with 
his club,” the fact, until these reforms were 
achieved, is the story that makes up the last 
half of his autobiography. 

‘I would not have missed being in it all for 
anything.” That sentence strikes the keynote 
of the impression which Mr. Riis’s book leaves 
with the reader. If its frankness and virility 


are singular, no less so is its unassuming opti- 
mism, its keen sense of the joy of combat, of 
the infinite interest and inestimable value of a 
life lived honestly and with purpose. Every 
journalist who is weighted with a sense of the 








futility of newspaper work, passing, as it does, 
into innocuous desuetude with the next “extra,” 
should read this book. He can scarcely fail 
to get from it an inspiration that will make 
him view his responsibilities in their largeness 
and take up his “club,” the fact, with new 
purpose to wield it well. But the thesis has a 
wider application. To “ hitch your wagon to 
a star,” to make cosmic connections, to see 
each little day as an important item in a big 
account, is a philosophy that will ennoble every 
worker. And Mr. Riis’s contribution to its 
literature is of special value because he shows 
its practical bearing, freights it with no isms 
nor ologies, combines it with a very human 
sense of the importance, not of martyrdom, 
but of success ; and best of all, perhaps, tinges 
it with a delightful sense of humor. His qual- 
ity as a humorist and a charming raconteur, 
with a full fand of racy anecdotes about him- 
self and his friends, each reader must enjoy 
for himself. It has been the purpose of this 
review to show the motives which made his 
game of life seem worth while to him, and, 
from his point of view, gave his autobiography 
its excuse for being. 


Epitx Ketioce Dunton. 








THE FINANCIERING OF THE 
CONFEDERACY.* 





There has been a sort of poetic glamor cast 
over the struggle for “the lost cause” which 
has fascinated the mind of even so matter-of- 
fact a man as the economic historian. This is 
doubtless a partial explanation of the fact 
that while great portions of the economic and 
financial history of “the United States of 
America” are almost untrodden fields, so con- 
scientious an investigator as Professor Schwab 
has undertaken the task of furnishing us with 
a careful and comprehensive study of the 
financial and industrial history of the short- 
lived ** Confederate States of America.” 

The economic history of the Confederacy 
centres about the efforts made by Southern 
statesmen and financiers to secure the means 
of carrying on the war. Under the wisest 
administration of fiscal affairs, this would have 
been a most difficult problem. The desire to 
prove the advantages of slavery as an indus- 
trial system had led ante-bellum writers in the 
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South to boast of the wealth of the Slave 
States and to compare the resources of this 
part of the country with those of the North, 
to the invariable detriment of the latter. The 
fact remains that the South was industrially 
far weaker than the North, and such resources 
as she did possess, in her agricultural lands 
and her slaves, were unfitted to bear the strain 
of a long war or to furnish to the government 
the income necessary to prosecute the struggle. 
Memminger of South Carolina, who was 
selected by President Davis as the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and whose name is likely 
to be as permanently identified with the Con- 
federate fiscal policy as that of Chase is with 
the fiscal policy of the Federal government at 
this time, was not fitted either by training or 
ability for the position which he oceupied ; and 
his administration met with no considerable 
suecess. Perhaps no man could have made a 
success of Confederate finances under the cir- 
cumstances, and with the ideas in regard to 
finance then prevailing among the people ; but 
Secretary Memminger cannot entirely escape 
the responsibility for the fiscal policy actually 
adopted. 

“ We miss in him the ability to foresee the inevitable 
consequences of the measures he proposed, and the 
power to assume leadership by winning the confidence 
of the Congress and their codperation in framing a 
policy that should have secured the fullest use of the 
resources of the South instead of one that dissipated 
and deranged them. A financier of like talent te that 


of the Southern military leaders would doubtless have 
conducted the affairs of the treasury with more success.” 


In accordance with the usual practice of 
modern governments, the Secretary and Con- 
gress planned from the very first to place more 
reliance on loaus than on taxes, — though it is 
important here to note that, in making pro- 
visions for the first loan, the Confederate Con- 
gress voted that an export duty be laid, the 
proceeds of which were consistently devoted to 
the payment of the interest on these early 
bonds. As a consequence, these bonds all 
through the war were quoted at a higher figure 
than the later issues. The first loan of 
$15,000,000 was successfully floated, though 
it caused a suspension of specie payments in 
certain quarters. 

The inevitable issue of Treasury notes began 
on March 9, 1861, and from this time on this 
measure was frequently resorted to. Intended 
at first as only a temporary expedient, it soon 
became almost the sole reliance of the Treasury 
for funds to carry on the war. That this 
would be the inevitable outcome, the experience 





of other governments had clearly shown; yet 
some excuse may be found for the Secretary 
and Congress in the fact that this was the 
most popular as well as the expected method 
of raising the revenue. Bonds did not prove 
popular, and, while a produce loan attempted 
during the first year of the war met with some 
success as a means of raising revenue, it led 
to a demand on the part of the cotton planters, 
who were unable on account of the blockade to 
market their crop, that the government should 
purchase the entire cotton crop in Treasury 
notes made legal tender. Memminger at first 
hesitated, but, finally convinced that this meas- 
ure would result in the complete ruin of the 
credit of the government, he advised against it. 
Before the end of 1861, the Confederacy was 
irretrievably committed to the policy of forced 
loans, in the shape of non-interest-bearing 
Treasury notes, as the chief fiscal reliance of 
the government. Apart from an insignificant 
customs duty, no provision had been made for 
taxation. 

The year 1862 brought no improvement in 
the condition of affairs or in the methods pur- 
sued by Congress and the Secretary. No 
taxes were levied, and further issues of notes 
were resorted to. Futile efforts were made to 
prevent the currency from becoming redundant, 
by making the notes and bonds interchangable. 
This only increased the redundancy ; for debtors 
wished notes to pay debts, and bonds were ex- 
changed for the notes. Finally, in September, 
a sweeping provision was made which allowed 
the issue of bonds and notes to an unlimited 
amount whenever needed to pay government 
expenses. Strenuous efforts were made to bor- 
row abroad on the security of the cotton and 
tobacco secured from the produce loans; and 
these efforts met with some success, though, as 
the speculation in cotton grew, the planters 
were unwilling to part with their cotton in ex- 
change for the bonds. Agents of the Con- 
federate government were sent to Europe, and 
in December, 1862, two of these agents suc- 
ceeded in floating bonds on the basis of cotton 
as a pledge. The bonds could be exchanged 
for cotton delivered within ten miles of a railway 
station within the Confederate States during 
the war. The French banking house of Er- 
langer & Cie. took the work of floating a loan 
of $15,000,000, and would have liked to have 
a larger loan, so great was the demand for 
cotton in Europe. In spite of the risky char- 
acter of the investment, the “* London Econo- 
mist” rated these bonds higher than Federal 
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securities, and the fifteen millions of dollars 
were subscribed five times over. The quota- 
tions went as high as 95; but after the Federal 
victories of 1868 the price fell. Years after 
the war was over, the foreign holders of these 
bonds had their hopes raised that the bonds 
would be redeemed by the government of the 
United States, or by that of some Southern 
State, or from funds of the Conféderate gov- 
ernment supposed to be in some bank in En- 
rope. The loss to European investors in these 
bonds, Professor Schwab estimates at $9,750,- 
000; while the profits to the Confederacy he 
considers to have been not more than $1,283,- 
980. 

The failure of note-holders to convert their 
notes into bonds led Secretary Memminger to 
recommend, and Congress to pass, certain 
measures intended to make funding compul- 
sory, and which virtually meant repudiation. 
The measures did not accomplish their purpose, 
and the decline in the value of the notes was 
much more rapid. Funding soon ceased. 
Prices in 1863 and 1864 rose to prodigious 
figures. In this latter year, Congress, acting 
on the advice of both President Davis and 
Secretary Memminger, began an admitted vio- 
lation of contracts, and actual repudiation, by 
taxing out of existence the notes which their 
holders refused to exchange for bonds. This 
measure, which caused the complete wreck of 
the Confederate credit, failed of its purpose — 
the prevention of a further fall in prices. 
Memminger resigned in June, and was fol- 
lowed by Secretary Trenholm, who sought in 
vain to restore public confidence by advocating 
the repeal of the repudiation measures and the 
adoption of a policy of raising revenue through 
taxation. Congress refused to adopt these 
recommendations, and the closing days of the 
Confederacy are marked by the creation of a 
large floating debt and by government specu- 
lation in specie, while little attempt was made 
to keep up the arrears. 

In the matter of legal-tender legislation, the 
Confederate government avoided the mistaken 
policy of the government at the North, no 
Confederate Congress having actually adopted 
this expedient. It would be wrong to refuse 
credit to whom it is due, and it is due to Mem- 
minger in this instance to state that he strenu- 
ously opposed a legal-tender act in 1861, and 
again in 1862; and it is also proper to credit 
the Confederate Congress with having stead- 
fastly refused to be carried away by the same 
arguments as at this time convinced Secretary 





Chase and the Northern Congress. Candor 
compels the further statement, however, that 
the fact that no other currency than the Con- 
federate notes existed in the South made the 
supposed gains from a legal-tender act much 
less than in the North. The legal-tender acts 
of various Southern States, and the desperate 
funding measures of the Confederate Congress 
in 1863 and 1864, make it highly probable 
that the same Congress would have adopted a 
legal-tender act if there had been any hope of 
raising the value of the depreciated notes by 
so doing. 

Instructive, entertaining, almost amusing, is 
the history of the Confederate currency and 
its effect upon prices. Whether or not it was 
the only fiscal resource that could have been 
employed by the Confederate government, it 
is certainly true that it was the one adopted in 
response to public demand; and that it was 
public demand, as well as fiscal exigencies, that 
caused one issue of notes to follow another. 
In March, 1865, the gold dollar was worth 
$65 in Confederate currency, while the rise 
in the currency price of commodities was in 
most cases even greater than the rise in the 
price of gold. Professor Schwab has made a 
careful study and comparison of both Northern 
and Southern prices during the war; but the 
results of his investigation, best shown in his 
tables, cannot be adequately given here. 

The example set by the central government 
in the matter of note-issue was imitated by the 
State governments in the South, by the mu- 
nicipal corporations, and even by private cor- 
porations and business firms. Added to these 
issues were counterfeit notes, the genuine notes 
shading off into the counterfeit so that the 
issue of the latter was scarcely resisted and but 
little condemned. It is perhaps the most 
unfortunate consequence of the issue of an 
irredeemable paper currency, that this deviation 
from the path of strict business integrity on 
the part of the government is reflected in the 
lowering of the moral tone of the people. The 
redundant currency in the South encouraged 
speculation, and speculation encouraged gam- 
bling of all sorts. Gambling was prevalent in 
all the large cities as well as in the army, and 
other kinds of vice accompanied it. 

« Raffians, thieves, and prostitutes abounded, and vice 
in every form became common. The South from this 
point of view does not present an attractive picture, 
which is only matched by the description of the social 
conditions prevailing at the time of similar upheavals 
in other countries, — for instance, in France during the 
last decade of the eighteenth century.” 
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It is pleasant to be able to record that in a 
time when business morality was at a low ebb, 
and both the law and public opinion favored 
the debtor class, especially if the creditor hap- 
pened to be a Northern man, not all debtors 
took advantage of the opportunity offered of 
escaping the payment of their obligations. 
The bankers and merchants of New Orleans 
deserve especial mention for having refused 
to repudiate their contracts, and for insisting 
on paying their obligations to their Northern 


correspondents in full. M. B. Hammonp. 








THE SECRET OF SHAKESPEARE.* 





Years ago, Lowell, writing about Shakes- 
peare, implied an apology in the title of his 
essay, “* Shakespeare Once More”; and yet 
books are still being written about the world’s 
master-poet without our having yet come to 
the feeling that the subject is exhausted. In 
the latest contribution to the study of his 
message and his art, “« What is Shakespeare ?” 
by Professor L. A. Sherman of the University 
of Nebraska, the problem of reaching an un- 
derstanding of his significance for us, of mak- 
ing him potent as an element in our culture, 
is approached in an altogether new fashion. 
It is the author’s belief that Shakespeare is 
not for the student alone, but as well for all 
who will put themselves in the way of receiving 
his inspiration. If this is true, the problem 
becomes at once a question of training in in- 
sight ; since certainly, without some sort of 
preparation, the great mass of those who are 
reading to-day will not enjoy Shakespeare. 
Neither will they, or the special student, enjoy 
him if they are to come to an understanding of 
him only through detailed explanation from 
someone else. Pleasure in any literary product 
comes, not in knowing, but in divining; not 
in reaching a conclusion, but in following the 
steps to the conclusion. 

Professor Sherman’s book, then, is not an 
attempt to explain Shakespeare, to find in him 
new depths of wisdom, to make us see the man 
afresh in his work. It is, instead, an attempt 
to make it possible for the reader — any reader 
— to come into direct personal relations with 
Shakespeare without the intervention of an 
interpreter. Following out this purpose, Sec- 
tion I. is given to a brief discussion of the 
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subject; after which, in Section II., there 
comes a running interpretation of the spiritual 
significance and the art of “Cymbeline.” 
Professor Sherman’s scholarly sureness, his 
keenly psychological gift of analysis, his ready 
grasp of the spiritual potency of character and 
dramatic situation, find here very satisfying 
expression. The treatment of the play, extend- 
ing to over a hundred pages, is as full, as 
minutely critical, as sympathetic and human, 
as anyone could well wish. All this is, of 
course, in the way of preparation for what the 
reader is afterwards to do for himself with 
other plays. The discussion takes up such 
matters as might or should come into the 
mind of any discerning reader, — matters of 
real human interest, not questions of date, or 
of position in the order of development of 
Shakespeare’s powers, or of other things that 
have a curious interest only. At every step 
the reader learns how to divine by following 
the process of divination in another. 

Sections III. and IV. are concerned with a 
much less exhaustive treatment of “The 
Winter’s Tale” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” it 
being assumed that with a little help the stu- 
dent can now realize Shakespeare’s ultimate 
meanings for himself, and find pleasure in so 
doing. Section V. takes up the question of 
“« Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,” illustrating it 
in the main from the handling of character 
and plot in “* Macbeth.” We have been made 
to feel something of Shakespeare’s greatness 
as an artist in the preceding pages; but here 
this becomes more luminously real. It is a 
part of the moving power of Professor Sher- 
man’s handling of his theme, that human in- 
terest, vital meanings, and technical skill of the 
artist, are brought before us together as ac- 
cordant elements of onesupremely great literary 
whole. It adds greatly to our relish of a play 
to follow the author as he shapes its meaning 
into satisfying and compelling artistic forms. 

A little less than fifty pages are then de- 
voted to ‘Shakespeare the Man,” a showing 
of about all that is really known of him, written 
from the view-point of a charitable under- 
standing of some of the doubtful things of his 
life, things which have generally been inter- 
preted in less kindly fashion. This, and the 
two concluding sections of the book on the 
“Groupings of the Plays” and “ Personal 
Study of the Plays,” are in the way of direct 
giving of information, but it is information 
which the reader may properly wish to gain at 
second-hand. Time spent in acquiring it for 
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one’s self would be given to consideration of 
externals, not to getting at the heart of Shake- 
speare. An appendix contains questions on 
“The Winter’s Tale,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “ Twelfth Night,” of the sort which the 
author has made familiar to English teachers 
throughout the country. 

It will be at once apparent that the book is 
a working tool for students and inquirers, 
rather than an effort to make literary capital 
out of a great heritage of the English race. 
If it were to be read merely for its own sake 
rather than for its helpfulness, the plan of 
treatment might very properly be criticised, 
since the different subjects are more or less 
detached, and they certainly do not follow one 
another in any definite order of logical devel- 
opment or of increasing interest. Indeed, the 
concluding portions seem to be, even more than 
was needful, a gathering up of unrelated matters 
which it may merely be convenient to have at 
hand. In comparison with such a work as 


that of George Brandes, it of course seems in- 
complete ; the rich glow of the latter, its showing 
of a brilliant life giving expression to the 
greatest range of poetry shaped from the most 
varied experience, is lacking. But only the 
scholar familiar with all that Shakespeare 
wrote can follow Brandes with steady and in- 


telligent interest. The reader who wishes to 
obtain at second-hand as much knowledge of 
Shakespeare as he can in a short time, or who 
would satisfy his soul with a string of grace- 
fully phrased sentiments and critical opinions, 
will be disappointed in the book. There are 
other books that serve such a purpose better ; 
but for the earnest reader really desirous of 
coming to fellowship with the world’s greatest 
mind, we have had few books more truly helpful. 
Lewis WorrTHINGTON SMITH. 





RECENT AMERICAN DIPLOMACY.* 


The two books reviewed in this article deal 
with timely and pressing issues in an interest- 
ing way, and, in some instances, from different 
if not opposite points of view. 

Mr. Henderson’s work, which may be first 
considered, is an exposition of five ‘‘ questions’: 
The Fur Seals and the Bering Sea Award, 
the Interoceanic Canal Problem, the United 

* American Diptomatic Ques tons. By John B. Hen- 
derson, Jr. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Founpations oF AMERICAN ForeiGn Po.icy. 


With a Working Bibliography. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 








States and Samoa, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the North East Coast Fisheries. 

It is made clear by the author that in the 
Bering Sea controversy the United States, 
under color of Russian imperial documents, 
partly forged, vainly asserted the right to ap- 
propriate a vast expanse of open navigable 
ocean, in total conflict with the motive and 
reason of its great struggle in the early part of 
the century for the freedom of the high seas 
of the world. By the arbitrators we were con- 
victed of numerous wrongful and violent visi- 
tations and captures on the public seas, inflicted 
upon the ships and crews of a friendly power 
—the power against which, in 1812, we had 
declared war for similar acts of invasion 
against ourselves. “It is to be regretted,” 
says Mr. Henderson, “ that in this matter the 
United States should have appeared before the 
tribunal and the civilized world in the unfor- 
tunate light of taking a step backward in order 
to resuscitate and reclothe a defunct doctrine.” 
That the United States, by cession from Russia, 
could take nothing in the main oceans not the 
common possession of all nations was a decree 
of the arbitrators fully justified in American 
organic law and international practice. 

As to our relations with Samoa under the 
Berlin Treaty of 1889, it is said that their 
history reveals the first genuine instance of 
departure from a time-honored policy of non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs of alien 
nations. Elsewhere it is shown, as was shown 
a hundred years before, that this rule of non- 
intervention is based upon a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American State. In this novel 
treaty entered into with Great Britain and 
Germany, it is said that the signatories assumed 
the responsibility of policing the internal af- 
fairs and external relations of a people ‘not 
accepted as members of our Union and in whose 
interests we had, as a nation, not the least 
concern.” We are told in rapid and lifelike 
narrative of the inevitable incidents of this 
form of world-power. We read of many flag- 
raisings, some by American consuls and naval 
officers, some by Germans, and others again 
by the greatest of all flag-raisers, the British 
Empire. We read of a great British firm, 
personifying, for the time being, the “ inter- 
ests” of that Empire; also of a still greater 
commercial body styling itself Godeffroy and 
Company, a largely capitalized German con- 
cern in its later state boasting the rather com- 
prehensive corporate name of the Deutsche 


Handels- und Plantagen- Gesellschaft fiir Siid- 
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see-Inseln zu Hamburg. It would seem that 
upon the appearance of this ponderous example 
of organized wealth among those tropical palm- 
groves the primacy of Germany in the trio of 
depredators became a mere question of time. 
In the sequel the time proved to be ten years. 
But for that decade of impossibility, sorrow, 
and bloodshed, we read of many confusions 
and outbreaks, intensified by independent or 
codperative fusillades and naval bombardments 
of the sea coast Samoan villages. The end of 
our share of this triangular pandemonium was 
accomplished, as had been its beginning, by 
an exercise of the treaty-making power. The 
treaty of 1899 is a diplomatic document which 
a repentant American statesman might peruse 
with a mournful sigh of relief. Mr. Henderson 
refers to it as marking “the final episode of 
American complicity in Samoan affairs.” Even 
Professor Hart thinks “ the Colonial system as 
applied in Samoa farcical’’; and he says also 
that “the United States has for more than a 
hundred years been a great Colonial power 
without suspecting it.” The existence of this 
century of colonial power is explained further 
on in Professor Hart’s book. 

Mr. Henderson is moved to give us this en- 
tire treaty of 1899, with its signatures by our 
Secretary of State and the German and British 


Ambassadors Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 


tiary. We have hardly space for the surmise 
that our Secretary probably demanded and 
secured the insertion of Article IJI. in which 
is embodied the Golden Rule of Diplomacy, 
Equal Rights to All the signatory confederates. 
The chief value of Samoa as one of our diplo- 
matic precedents must always be found, not in 
our military and mercantile successes over the 
weak and defenseless, not in the promotion of 
‘‘ interests” which followed or preceded the 
flag of our country, but rather in the deeply 
impressive moral lesson that neither vanity nor 
passion nor yet self-interest could suffice to 
postpone longer the necessary measure of re- 
treat from an unprincipled invasion. To those 
who think they find in flowers culled from the 
anthologies of history a surer precept for human 
guidance than that felt in the impulse of the 
personal conscience, the epic of our Samoan 
Colony will read as something deeper than a 
farce. That colonization was tried in Samoa 
and found wanting is also history, and might 
have been foretold upon elementary canons of 
divination. 

The topic to which Mr. Henderson gives the 


largest attention is not Samoa, but the Monroe ' 





Doctrine. These are among the conclusions 
reached by him: In reality the doctrine was 
only a new name for the right of self-protection; 
a principle as old as man himself, called into 
expression by apprehension of European ag- 
gression in the Americas. “The Spanish 
possessions were in revolt and offered a tempt- 
ing field for the exploitation of European arms. 
The American people were impressed with a 
sense of danger in every European advance ”; 
the doctrine “ voiced that apprehension in a 
way that satisfied every American citizen.” 
The author feels no apprehension that our 
people will not remain “ alert and watchful of 
their own interests.” ‘ Higher principles than 
devotion to the Monroe Doctrine will guide — 
principles of an organic law upon which the 
Monroe Doctrine is founded and of which the 
Monroe Doctrine was but a single expression.” 

In Professor Hart’s “ Foundations of Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy ” is presented a conception 
of America as a “ World Power” very dif- 
ferent from that implied, if not asserted, by 
Mr. Henderson. The first care of the author 
is to disprove the groundless charge of * iso- 
lation.” The truth concerning the accusation 
is fearlessly retold. We are not, never have 
been, isolated. The question when and how 
to exercise American influence in the counsels 
of the nations has never been one of prerog- 
ative, but of expediency reserved to the judg- 
ment of our public men. The key to our foreign 
policy is not in any formula or maxim of 
statecraft, but in deep principles of human in- 
terest. Our diplomatic history shows that 
‘the government has never hesitated to assert 
itself anywhere on the globe if its interests 
seemed sufficient.” “In such a crisis as that 
of 1898, therefore, the United States took 
no new position, but re-asserted what history 
shows had never been abandoned — the place 
of a world-power.” ‘All the discussion on 
the future policy of the United States really 
comes down to the question whether it is to the 
National interest to go far afield in new enter- 
prises.” The author considers our recent 
military operations against Spain as “ justified 
by national interest.” True, at first sight they 
appear “ abnormal.” * To seize islands, to sub. 
vert long-established colonial governments,” 
“to distribute dynamite shells among malcon- 
tents”’— all these exercises of our “ latent 
prerogatives in international concerns” seem 
to many minds to have been “ an aggressive 
departure from our National Policy.” This 
to the author is an unhistorical error. We 
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Americans live so fast “ that we run away from 
our own history.” To recall the absent-minded 
reader to his own country he is pointed to the 
“ precedents,” more than sixty in number, of 
‘actual or authorized use of force outside our 
National jurisdiction.” These instances, in- 
cluding the War of the Revolution, the War of 
1812, and every other big or little American 
war, are apparently made the basis of the in- 
ference that the War of 1898 was not “ ab- 
normal.” 

There is among Professor Hart’s other sug- 
gestive titles a chapter upon “ Brother Jon- 
athan’s Colonies.”” The author asks: ‘“* What 
is the essential conception of a colony? Is it 
anything more than a tract of territory sub- 
ordinate to the inhabitants of a different tract 
of country and ruled by authorities wholly or 
in part responsible to the main administration 
instead of to the people of their own region ?” 
Since 1784, we have always had such colonies 
side by side with us as the ruling nation, 
*“‘only we have chosen to call them ‘terri- 
tories.”"”” Thus Illinois and many others of 
our States were once “Colonies.” If so, it 
would seem that they must have been colonies 
in the special sense in which the ruler abdicates 
in advance. By many this generalization of the 
term “colony” will be deemed a forced one. 

Professor Hart’s work is a revised collection 
of recent magazine articles and is supplemented 
by an index and a bibliography likely to be of 
great use to those seeking information upon 
the momentous questions of vast human in- 
terest recently and suddenly projected upon 
the field of American public and private life. 
As ever before, the first to arrive on the ground 
have been the experts and specialists. The 
larger masses, we may suppose, will move more 
slowly and more surely at their own chosen 


time. Gerorce L. Pappock. 








HENRIK IBSEN.* 


It may be that the estimate of Dr. Ibsen 
made by conservative critics is fully as high 
to-day as it was twelve years ago, or even 
higher. But it is certain that he occupies a 
less conspicuous place in the eye of the general 
reading public than he once did. The waves 
and the billows of the novels with first editions 
of fifty thousand and first year sales of five 

* Henrik Issen. A Critical Biography by Henrik Jager. 
From the Norwegian by William Morton Payne. Second 


edition, with a Supplementary Chapter by the translator. 
Illustrated. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 








hundred thousand have gone over him. The 
few years of distance have lessened the degrees 
of his arc on the horizon. Yet, of course, this 
does not diminish his true importance, nor 
give any suggestion whereby better to judge 
his permanent value. The high tides and the 
surges hide temporarily many a solid crag 
that will look out for centuries above the 
fluctuant waters. 

But the fact that we are beginning to get 
away slightly from the first fever of the great 
Norwegian’s triumph, out of the clutches of 
the Ibsen cult, suggests that the time is at 
hand when rational judgments can be formed, 
when the average person may trust himself to 
investigate and have an opinion for himself. 
Whether Dr. Ibsen will be one of the true lit- 
erary immortals, one among the select few, 
may still be an open question in the minds of 
well-informed and critical persons. But there 
can be no question that he has been a tre- 
mendous force in modern literature during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, that he is 
a writer of extraordinary originality, and that 
he has reflected in his writings the peculiar 
phases and problems of latter-day men and 
society. This means that no well-informed 
person can afford to be without a reasonable 
knowledge of the man and the scope and ten- 
dency of his works and a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with some portion of his product. 

To this end the re-publication of Mr. Payne’s 
translation of Jiger’s literary biography of 
Dr. Ibsen will be welcomed. What remained 
of the first edition of the work, which appeared 
in 1890, was destroyed in the McClurg fire 
three years ago. This, together with the fact 
that six important dramas had appeared since 
that earlier publication, made a new edition 
doubly desirable. Mr. Payne has written ac- 
counts of these six later dramas, and united 
them into a final chapter, which brings the 
biography down to “ The End of the History,” 
so far as the account of the author’s printed 
works goes. 

As the title of the book indicates, this is an 
account of Dr. Ibsen’s literary works strung 
in the order of their appearance upon the 
thread of his personal career. The accounts 
are just what such reviews ought to be. Per- 
haps they do not leave enough room for.com- 
parison among themselves and with the works 
of standard writers. Perhaps, too, the details 
of the man’s life are here and there too full. 
But in the main these details throw light upon 
the dramas. Mr. Payne’s translation stands 
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the excellent test that there is no conscious 
jolt when the reader runs from the last chapter 
of the original to the one which is wholly Mr. 
Payne’s own composition. The bibliographical 
notes in the Prefaces are useful, and might 
well have been extended. One is surprised to 
find no allusion to Jager’s own later book, 
*“ Henrik Ibsen and his Works,” which ap- 
peared in 1892. 

The volume is handsomely printed and sup- 
plied with five portraits of Ibsen, one of his 
wife, and other illustrations. 

W. H. Carrura. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


“Sir Richard Calmady ” came to us heralded by 
so loud a chorus of praise from the other side of 
the Atlantic that we were prepared to give it a 
cordial welcome, and it was with no little satisfac- 
tion that we found its pages to number nearly seven 
hundred. We are of those who, recalling the ample 
dimensions of many a work of modern fiction, from 
Thackeray to Sienkiewicz, believe that a really good 
novel cannot be too long, and since “Sir Richard 
Calmady”’ proves itself to be a really good novel, 
its length counts among its conspicuous merits. 
“Lueas Malet” has done good work before this, 
upon a lesser scale,— provokingly good work, in 
the sense that its possibilities always seemed to be 
better than its achievement. At last, she has given 
herself full swing, and the result is a work that 
must be reckoned with as a contribution to serious 
literature. To avoid misunderstandings, we hasten 
to say that it is not a novel of tendency, it has no 
thesis to maintain, it is simply a rich picture of 
human life, as presented in the relations of a small 
group of people, the chief of whom is so abnormal 
an individual that it is no small triumph to have so 
delineated his character that sympathetic interest gets 
the better of natural repulsion, making us acquiesce 
in an outcome which at the start we should be in- 
clined to reject as monstrous. To put it briefly, Sir 


Richard comes into the world horribly deformed : 
his lower limbs are shortened to half the natural 
length ; his whole history is a struggle to make life 
seem endurable under such appallingly adverse 
conditions ; and in the end it is made more than 
endurable by the love of a woman whose physical 
endowment is as superb as his own is defective. 
It is a veritable union of souls that we are by 
gradual but inevitable steps led to contemplate, 
and in that view we forget all the rest. Sir 
Richard’s life history, as here set before us by Mrs. 
Harrison’s admirable art, is interesting through- 
out all its stages. He is a winsome child, and 
becomes most pathetically winsome when the sense 
of his difference from other children first obtrudes 
upon his consciousness. He has all that wealth 
can procure, and in addition all the satisfaction 
that can be bestowed by social position and dis- 
tinguished lineage. But these fortunate circum- 
stances serve only to bring into greater relief the 
contrast between his physical disability and the 
mode of life which his birth offers. The mockery 
of it all becomes poignantly real to him as he grows 
to manhood, and finds that nearly all the joys of 
living, in the physical sense, are denied him. 
Although naturally generous of nature, and of fine 
spiritual endowment, he becomes morbid and cyn- 
ical, and for a term of black years gives free rein 
to the baser elements of our common nature. How 
he is saved from these depths of self-degradation, 
and finally reconciled with such life as is possible 
for him, is the theme of the closing chapters, which 
are strongly moving in their power and beauty. 
One scene in particular is memorable. It is in the 
theatre at Naples; Sir Richard has just touched 
the nadir of his spiritual abasement, and fate brings 
upon him the crowning humiliation of physical 
insult. His brain is reeling with imminent fever, 
and his mental condition, as he sits in his box, is 
portrayed with absolute psychological mastery. 
This is the turning-point in his career, and when 
he rallies from the disease it is to grope slowly and | 
with faltering steps upward into the light of a 
cleansed existence, and a renewed belief in life. 
It has been a hard struggle, but egoism is finally 
merged into altruism, and with the transformation 
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the world becomes once more a fit place to inhabit, 
even for such a creature as he is. Mrs. Harrison 
does not gloss over the unpleasant aspects of his 
life, and her descriptions are often unconventional 
to the point of daring. But we cannot think her 
work open to condemnation for this lack of reti- 
cence, since its moral purpose is clearly held in 
view, and worked out with a firm hand. Two 





may say fairly that the disagreeable types of char- 
acter upon which the author’s talents are exercised 
seem to have been selected with a malicious sort of 
delight, and that they are not sufficiently relieved 
by characters of more attractive endowment. The 
book is one to make its German readers wince, and 


| even to make its English readers feel that the so- 


criticisms seem to us fair. One of them is that her | 


hero too continually broods over his misfortune, too 
continually tortures himself and others by speaking 
of it. Terrible as such an affliction must be, it 
would in time find its way into the background of 
consciousness ; it is the wont of nature to provide 
some sort of workable adjustment even in so des- 
perate a case as this. The other criticism is directed 
to the machinery of the story. The introduction 
of the chap-book jingle, with its prophecy of Sir 


Richard’s birth and fortunes, is a melodramatic | 


feature quite unworthy of the art that has given us 
this sustained and impressive creation of character. 


ciety which it depicts is caricatured rather than 
portrayed. 

“The Secret Orchard” is the work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle, which is equivalent to saying 


| that it is artfully contrived and fall of romantic 





Popularity may safely be predicted for “The | 
Benefactress,” by the author of “Elizabeth and | 


Her German Garden.” Considered as a story, it 
is no great affair, but it makes up for the lack of 
plot-interest bv its acute characterizations of per- 
sons and places, and by its shrewd humor. The 


roundings are rather vulgar, and who escapes from 
her depressing English environment through the 


which she falls heiress. She visits the property 
with no further intention than that of inspection, 
but when on the spot, a fine philanthropic notion 


charm. Bat it is a rather poor example of the 
usually exquisite craftsmanship of these writers, 
and will add nothing to their reputation. The 
trusting wife, the libertine husband, and the young 
woman who makes the mischief, are all familiar 
enough to the novel-reader, and with these three 
the story is almost wholly concerned. It is saved 
from being commonplace by ingenuity of incident, 
animation of manner, and a diction which has the 
touch of delicacy. The “secret orchard ”’ is simply 
a figurative designation of the unhallowed scenes 
in which unlicensed love accomplishes the wreck 
of faith and happiness. 

In “The. Traitor’s Way,’ Mr. S. Levett-Yeats 


| tells a story of the French court and the French 
heroine is a young English girl whose home sur- | 


wars during the brief reign of Francis II. It isa 
vigorous narrative, replete with dramatic situations, 


| but not very successful in sketching the historical 
happy chance of a country estate in Germany to | 


gets into her unsophisticated head, and she deter- | 


mines to convert her new property into a home for 
forlorn females with whom the world has dealt 
harshly, herself living with them asa sort of guardian 
angel. There are to be twelve of the chosen, and 
they are to be secured by judicious advertising, and 
eareful sifting of the applications. When three 
inmates of the home have thus been secured, the 


plan is put in full operation, but proves a distressing | 


failure. The atmosphere of love and sympathy 
which the heroine seeks to create for her charges 
somehow fails to develope, and she is made to suffer 
for a too confiding faith in human nature. Instead 
of fitting into the scheme of things prepared for 
them, the women display about every form of 
meanness and hypocrisy and backbiting. Things 
are all at sixes and sevens, and the benefactress, 
having learned her lesson, does not know how to 
escape from her unpleasant predicament. Fortu- 
nately, a neighboring nobleman provides a way of 
escape upon the usual terms. What becomes of 
the philanthropic idea after their marriage is not 
related, but we may imagine the outcome. Events 
are huddled far too closely together near the end of 
the story to be satisfactory, but the author has had 
her fling, and that is, after all, the main purpose of 
her book. Knowing German life as intimately as 
she does, her book is charmingly revealing, but we 





background of the action. The hero (who tells the 
story) assures us at the outset that he is a traitor 
of the blackest dye, and his performance makes the 
assurance good. A book which has a despicable 
hero is always handicapped, and the hero in the 
present instance makes matters worse by the pos- 
session of a sort of conscience that compels him to 
insist upon his own villainy upon every possible 
occasion.’ We are bound to take him at his word, 
and the result is rather unpleasant. 

“ A woman is something fugitive, irrational, in- 
determinate, illogical, and contradictory.” These 
words from Amiel are given us as the introduction 
to Mrs. Peattie’s story of ‘The Beleaguered For- 
est,” and to their concrete illustration the book is 
devoted. It is a story that must be wronged by 
any retelling, for it deals with temperament rather 
than action, and the character of the woman who 
is its central figure is delineated by an infinity of 
delicate touches, not by a few bold strokes. That 
an impulsive girl should link her fortunes with those 
of a morose man of middle age, already half- 
paretic through addiction to an insidious drug, and 
go off to live with him in his lumber-camp in the 
northern wilderness — this is the least part of the 
story, and yet it is about all there is to tell. What 
chiefly concerns the reader is the development of 
her character under these conditions, and it is with 
keen interest that we follow the process by which 
a strong-souled woman is shaped to take the place 
of an erratic and irresponsible maiden. When the 
term of her self-discipline is ended by the fortunate 
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death of her husband, and she retirns to civilization 
with the closing chapter, we feel the satisfaction of 
having witnessed a deeply interesting experiment 
in kinetie psychology. Mrs. Peattie’s book has 
many good qualities. Although it has chiefly to 
do with a morbid theme, it is rather bright than 
gloomy, rather high-spirited than dejected. It is 
also amazingly clever in its turn of phrase, so clever, 
indeed, that it moves in a sort of artificial world of 
its own, in which people are invariably witty or 
epigrammatic when they converse, and preternat- 
urally subtle when they fall into the mood of re- 
flection. 

The vernacular of the logging-camp, which plays 
a necessary part in Mrs. Peattie’s novel, reappears 
in the next book on our list, “ The Strength of the 
Hills,” by Miss Florence Wilkinson. Here the 
scene is not Michigan, but the Adirondacks, and 
with this common feature the resemblance ends. 
Miss Wilkinson’s book is the ninth in the “ Amer- 
ican Novel Series” of which we have spoken on 
several earlier occasions, and the second volume of 
the series to bear a woman's name. It is a much 
better book than the author’s earlier novel, although 
certain trivialities of incident weaken it not a little. 
The hero is a semi-educated rustic, a lumberman 
by vocation, and by avocation an itinerant lay 
preacher of the Methodist persuasion. He is rugged 
and sincere, but not exactly loveable. The novel 
gets its title from his character, and his personality 
dominates the action throughout. But the book is 
not all sombre, and many animated scenes relieve 
the gloom which the hero generally contrives to 
bring with him. In fact, we are rather glad when 
he is in the background, although his character af- 
fords the raison d’étre of the writer’s scheme. His 
sister Sararose, wayward and charming, is always 
a welcome presence, and the serious young woman 
who understands and almost loves him wins a high 
place in our esteem. Also, and perhaps above all 
the rest of its good qualities, the book is filled with 
the spirit of the woods and the mountains, and 
effectively preaches the Wordsworthian gospel upon 
every possible occasion. 

The tenth in this same “‘ American Novels Series” 
is by Mr. Basil King, and its scriptural name is 
“Let Not Man Put Asunder.” We surmise the 
divorce problem from the mere sight of the title- 
page, but this hardly prepares us for the number 
of unhappy marital combinations that appeal to us 
for sympathy and judgment. To begin with, the 
hero and heroine are married and divorced, to be 
reunited at the very end. Meanwhile, the heroine 
has married another man, himself having a divorced 
wife living at the time. When the latter dies, he 
takes it so much to heart that he shoots himself, 
thus leaving the way clear for his second wife to 
return to her first husband. Meanwhile, the hero’s 
sister has got a divorce from her English husband, 
and the latter straightway marries another Amer- 
ican girl, herself the child of parents divorced 
early, and remarried late in life. Here is a coil 





indeed. The purpose of it all seems to be the in- 
culeation of Mr. Panch’s “don’t,” as applied to 
divorce instead of marriage. The sermon is not 
very effective, for the social difficulties of a divorced 
person seem to provide the chief arguments against 
the practice. The story has little action, and is 
characterized by a certain hard brilliancy. The 
occasional attempts to be either pathetic or tragic 
are made perfectly futile by the artificial nature of 
both theme and treatment. 

It is natural to expect steady progress in the 
work of a young novelist of Mr. Robert Herrick’s 
parts, and we think, on the whole, that “ The Real 
World ” indicates a real advance in his grasp upon 
life. A haunting sense that the shows of existence 
are not its reality has obsessed the minds of many 
poets and seers, from Plato to Shakespeare, from 
Omar to Kant; — as Carlyle somewhere says: “ All 
deep souls see that.” Bat the mind that has once 
detected the illusion does not rest content ; it strives 
to construct the elements of a new world that shall 
have the stamp of reality. To it then comes the 
behest of the spirit chorus in “ Faust”’: 

** Priichtiger 
Baue sie wieder, 
In deinem Busen baue sie auf!” 
That way, no doubt, lies mysticism, but that way 
also lies the possibility of reshaping life in aceord- 
ance with eternal truth and the divine purpose. 
This may seem a solemn exordium for our brief 
discussion of Mr. Herrick’s new novel, but the work 
of this writer has a quality that suggests large ideas 
and philosophical problems. In form, the novel is 
essentially a biography of its hero during the years 
that bring him to full manhood. We believe that 
“Jock o’ Dreams” was first thought of for a title, 
which would have had the advantage of indicating 
more clearly the personal character of the work. 
The hero is a youth who from his earliest years 
lives a life apart from its dull and vulgar environ- 
ment, a youth beset by fancies, who slowly struggles 
upward to the light of self-consciousness and the 
knowledge of good and evil. He finds his real 
world in the moment of victory over temptation 
and the triumph of will over sensual impulse. The 
central passage of the book is so fine that we must 
quote it. “Out of the shadows of things, out of 
the broken ideals, the wooden dummies with which 
he had labored so many years, a world seemed to 
be born, a new world that was true to the touch, 
where he could live and work untormented by 
shadows. He felt the eternal conviction of will, 
undebatable and undemonstrable — the will that 
shapes and makes; the will that creates the real 
from the unreal ; the will that out of pain and labor 
gives peace!” The real world is the world in 
which such abstractions as truth and justice and 
righteous living are seen to be the only things that 
are truly concrete, and each of us may, by a resolute 
exercise of the will, recreate this world for himself. 
There is a quite different sort of realism also to be 
found in Mr. Herrick’s novel — the sort of literary 
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realism of which Mr. Howells is the typical ex- 
emplar. Some of the earlier chapters might almost 
be taken for the work of Mr. Howells, were it not 
for their lack of gentle humor and genial philos- 
ophy. Mr. Herrick’s philosophy is austere rather 
than genial, and a somewhat deadly seriousness 
takes the place of humor. This we take to be a 
defect, as well as the fact that it is rare for one of 
his characters to impress us as a person of strong 
vitality. In a word, Mr. Herrick’s work thus far 
seems to us over-intellectualized —a good fault, 
considering what most novelists expect us to put up 
with, yet none the less a fault of balance and of 
sympathy. 

The unexplored regions about the poles constitute 
about the only part of the earth’s surface that may 
now be exploited by romancers who wish to be ab- 
solutely untrammeled by actual fact. Central 
Australia, the Gobi desert, and the land of King 
Solomon’s mines might properly be put to such use 
a few years ago, but exploration has now left little 
to discover anywhere short of the polar circles. 
Both of the poles have recently been chosen for the 
purposes of romantic fiction, the North Pole by Mr. 
Robert Ames Bennet, and the South Pole by Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Mr. Bennet’s book is called 
“Thyra, a Romance of the Polar Pit.” The hero 
gets there in a balloon, and finds a race of hardy 
Norsemen, the descendants of a daring viking leader 
who, a thousand years ago, found his way through 
the icy barrier of the North. By a strange chance, 
a fragment of the Gospels, translated into Old 
Norse, also found its way to the pole, and so we 
are confronted with the strange spectacle of a com- 
munity, essentially heathen in tradition, yet having 
a polity based upon the Sermon on the Mount. 
The adventures of the hero and his companions are 
very surprising indeed. There is a love story, of 
course, with Thyra for its polar heroine. The 
narrative has no style worth speaking of. 

Mr. Paine’s “Great White Way,” which is “a 
tale of the deepest South,” also has little to boast 
of in the way of literary art, but it presents a fairly 
thrilling series of happenings. For the Antarctic 
region also proves to be inhabited by a strange 
isolated people, to which the explorers find their 
way by means of yacht and balloon. This folk is 
characterized by the power of thought-transference, 
which obviates the grosser necessity of speech. 
(We recall a use of the same idea in an Antarctic 
romance published about twelve years ago.) The 
greater part of the story is occupied with the process 
of reaching the pole, and this is really the best of 
the book, for the languid race who are discovered 
at the end of the journey are not of exciting in- 
terest. The jocular millionaire who carries out the 
expedition provides the book with an element of 
farce-comedy, but his cheap witticisms grow mo- 
notonous after a time. The love situation, in this 
case, is created within the limits of the exploring 
party, and thus dispenses with an analogue of Mr. 
Bennet’s Arctic heroine. 





Mr. Jeremiah Curtin has set out to make the 
American public acquainted with a new Polish 
novelist, Mrs. Eliza Orzeszko, whom he calls “the 
greatest female writer and thinker in the Slav 
world at present.” This claim is a safe one, as far 
as the average reader is concerned, who is probably 
unacquainted with the work of any other woman 
writer of Russia, Poland, or Bohemia. Without 
venturing to subseribe to Mr. Curtin’s comparative 
dictum, we may at least say that “ The Argonauts,” 
which he has chosen out of some forty volumes to 
represent the work of this accomplished woman, is 
a novel well worth reading, and unexpectedly strong 
in its portrayal of character. The Argonauts are 
the seekers for the golden fleece, and in our modern 
world they are called money kings and captains of 
industry. These titles are fairly descriptive of 
Mrs. Orzeszko’s Darvid, who is the central figure 
in her work. He is a man of iron will, command- 
ing personality, and an extraordinary genius for 
the solution of business problems. These qualities 
have made him enormously wealthy, but in the 
process of acquiring fortune, he has neglected his 
haman duties as husband and father, and in the end 
this neglect recoils upon him, to the undoing of all 
his happiness. His suicide is the strictly logical 
outcome of such an existence; it takes the world 
by surprise, for he is at the height of his success, 
but the reader, who is shown what the world does . 
not see, understands what it means to be brought 
face to face with the grim fact that life has been a 
failure in all its highest and holiest obligations. 
“The Argonauts” is a book that strikes no un- 
certain ethical note, and reveals a virile intellectual 
endowment on the part of the writer. 

Another of the stronger women novelists of 
Europe is the Neapolitan Signora Serao, who is 
already fairly well known to our public. A recent 
translation gives us in a single volume the two 
stories, or novelettes, called “ The Ballet Dancer” 
and “On Guard.” While we have frequently ex- 
pressed admiration for the longer novels of this 
writer, we have felt that they were somewhat over- 
loaded, and that their excessive realism of the Zola 
type was a hindrance to their full effectiveness. 
From these two briefer studies we get a finer sense 
of the writer’s powers, and a far greater artistic 
satisfaction than we got, for example, from “The 
Land of Cockayne.” There is little here that is 
superfluous; the presentation is vivid, the psychol- 
ogy bears the stamp of truth, and the pathos is 
made the more moving from the very restraint 
used in its exhibition. 

Two Russian novelists of force and originality 
have just been introduced to the English public. 
Mr. Dmitri Mérejkowski is the author of an am- 
bitious trilogy in which he seeks to portray the 
conflict between Paganism and Christianity, not 
only in the ancient world, when these two gigantic 
forces literally clashed, but also in the modern 
world, which still finds the two terms typical of 
conflicting elements in human nature. According 
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to the author’s view, both these elements are legiti- 
mate and sacred, and he seems to foresee, as a 
sequel to our present civilization, which treats Pa- 
ganism and Christianity as opposing influences, a 
future civilization which shall reconcile the two in 
a single harmonious synthesis. The first section 
of this trilogy is called “The Death of the Gods,” 
and has for its subject the career of the Emperor 
Julian. One can hardly miss the essential similarity 
between Mr. Mérejkowski’s romantic treatment of 
the great Apostate and the dramatic treatment 
given it by Dr. Ibsen, in his wonderful “‘ Emperor 
and Galilean.” In both cases, there is the same 
broad sympathy with the ideals of the hero, the 
same recognition of the hopelessness of his effort, 
and the same prophetic vision of a time when the 
old opposition shall no longer divide men from men, 
and even array the soul of the individual against 
itself. Certainly, Dr. Ibsen's vision of the “third 
kingdom ” is at one with the vision of the author 
of this romance. We shall await with much in- 
terest the two remaining works, in which Leonardo 
da Vinci and Peter the Great are to be the central 
figures. Meanwhile, we may say of the present 
work that it is extraordinarily brilliant in its col- 
oring, and successfully combines a truly vital in- 
terest with the truthfulness of scholarship. 

The career of “ Maxim Gorky,” whose real name 
is Alexei Maximovitch Pyeshkoff, has been varied 
and picturesque. Apprenticed to one trade after 
another, he soon tired of them all, finding a vagrant 
life much more to his taste. He became a cook’s 
boy on a Volga steamer, a laborer in a bakery, an 
apple-peddler, a dock hand, a porter, and a railway 
watchman. He has thus seen much of life in its 
humble aspects and on its seamy side, for his career 
also includes several terms of imprisonment. He 
was an enthusiastic reader of all sorts of books from 
childhood, and began his literary career by writing 
sketches and stories for the newspapers. Recog- 
nition was promptly accorded to his literary work, 
and now, at the age of thirty-two, he has become 
one of the most famous of living Russian writers. 
His “Foma Gordyéeff,” now translated by Miss 
Hapgood, is a very disagreeable book, yet a book 
that holds the attention by its extraordinary power 
of vivid portraiture, both of the minds and the 
bodies of its characters. We get very near to 
primitive man in these pages, where the brutish in- 
stinets of mere animalism find full play. This is 
relieved by an occasional touch of poetry or of 
mystical exaltation, but the sum total of the im- 
pression is not far from disgusting. 

In “ Orloff and his Wife,” which is a collection of 
Maxim Gorky’s short stories (“Tales of the Bare- 
foot Brigade”), we have evidence of the author’s 
versatility, although the types with which he is wont 
to deal are generally taken from the lower ranks 
of life. One exception is offered by the story of 
“ Varenka Olesoff,” which is concerned with char- 
acters of education and breeding. It is the only 
story in the collection that we have read with gen- 





uine satisfaction, or that proclaims its writer in 
some sense the compatriot of Tourguénieff. Most 
of these pieces, in fact, are not stories at all, but 
realistic sketches of life, portrayals of mood, and 
psychological revelations. 

mann’s “ Nanna,” published in the 
popular series of “ Tales from Foreign Lands,” is 
a translation of the book called “A Paul and Vir- 
ginia of a Northern Zone.” It is one of the earlier 
and slighter works of the versatile Danish novelist 
and poet, but is nevertheless a charming idyl of 
sea-coast life. As the only one of Herr Drach- 
mann’s books thus far turned into our language it 
deserves a cordial welcome, and all the more so 
because of the exceptional grace and finish of the 
English in which it is reproduced. 

Witti1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


There was a time when it seemed 
the tendency of historical investiga- 
tion to belittle the heroes of a past 
generation. Either we are having the inevitable 
reaction, or the modern demand for novelty has 
caused the discovery of a more productive field in 
the glossing of characters reputedly debased. What- 
ever the cause, the student of to-day apparently 
delights in ferreting out undreamed-of virtues and 
various condoning attainments in the bad men of 
history. Mr. Frederick Baron Corvo has capped 
the climax in his “Chronicles of the House of Bor- 
gia” (Dutton). The author has unquestionably 
delved deep into the literature, and in particular 
into the church literature, of the Borgian period, 
and presents his gleanings in a fashion so uncon- 
ventional as to add greatly to whatever interest 
may be felt in the subject itself. Moreover, the 
reader who has the courage to accustom himself to 
the author’s amusing yet distracting use of capitals 
and full titles, will find in the English employed 
sufficient entertainment for the time spent in pe- 
rusal. Either Mr. Corvo is a great master of the 
English language and disdains to use common 
words, or he is a distinguished example of the dic- 
tionary-taught foreigner. His method of treatment 
is as unique as is the language employed; pro- 
fessedly scorning a systematic arrangement of ma- 
terial, he skips from one topic to another with a 
suddenness that perplexes, yet attracts by its very 
freedom from restraint. It becomes an interesting 
study to guess where he is likely totouch next. As 
for the subject-matter of the book, the defense of 
the Borgias becomes an exceedingly easy task by 
the methods used. Mr. Corvo first postulates the 
immorality of the times, and so excuses his heroes 
as simply representatives of their period. This suf- 
fices for the undeniable looseness of life displayed by 
Cwsar Borgia, and by Alexander VI. before he was 
elevated to the Papacy. The historic crimes attrib- 
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uted to these personages the author denies alto- 
gether, basing his arguments on the non-credibility 
of the written accounts upon which historians have 
depended. These are not credible, he states, be- 
cause produced either by confessed enemies of the 
Borgias, or by mere writers of the tittle-tattle gossip 
of the age ; and in either one of these categories all 
written documents on the subject are placed. The 
treatment throughout is that of an argumentative 
partizan. Hence, the book is not scholarly, and is 
not convincing; but it is interesting, and as a beau- 
tiful example of the printer's art it will attract in- 
stant attention. 


“ Ex Africa semper aliquid novi,” 
quotes Mr. Maurice Fitzgibbon in 
his “ Arts under Arms, an University 
Man in Khaki” (Longmans); but there is little 
new to be expected of a book that is largely given 
up to “explaining ”’ why the Thirteenth Battalion 
of Imperial Yeomanry was captured by Christian 
de Wet recently. This note of explanations that 
do not explain has been dominant in the news from 
the dark continent from the beginning of the war, 
and it seems to be still in fashion. Mr. Fitzgibbon 
had an appointment in Dablin University when the 
call came for Imperial Yeomanry. Under the 
terms of enlistment, he furnished his own horse and 
most of his equipment, and was to be paid a few 
pence a week. Then he went forth to do or die. 
De Wet saved him the alternative. Having medical 
knowledge, he was placed in charge of the health 
of a number of his fellow-prisoners, who had broken 
down on the march to Pretoria from Lindley in 
the Orange Free State. He remained at Reitz, as 
chief of the temporary hospital there, until Ian 
Hamilton’s column released him. His experiences 
were not unpleasant — apart from the humiliating 
fact of his capture; and he returned to Ireland, 
after seven months of military life, with his desire 
for gore quite abated. The book is as cheerfully 
written as could be expected, and will be useful to 
some future apologist for England. — Far more 
novel is the fact elucidated in “South Africa a 
Century Ago” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) that the Lady 
Anne Lindsay, who wrote that delightful ballad of 
“Auld Robin Gray,” was married to Andrew 
Barnard, and that he was appointed the first secre- 
tary of the Cape Colony, by Lord Melville, through 
his wife’s influence. Lady Anne kept up a brisk 
correspondence with her old friend, Lord Melville, 
during her stay at the Cape, from July, 1797, to 
February, 1801; and these letters are used to make 
the present volume, with an introductory memoir 
by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, M.A., F.S.A. The letters 
are charming, so far as their style is concerned : 
the sprightly correspondence of a witty woman of 
the world. From them it may be deduced that 
Great Britain lost no time in beginning the series 
of errors which still characterize her South African 
policy. The Dutch were antagonized, their prej- 
udices ignored, themselves made the objects of 
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British contempt, and an open disregard was shown 
of anything like a desire for a permanent alliance of 
interests between the two nationalities. The letters 
are valuable as describing in some detail the sowing 
of the crop of dragon’s teeth which Mr. Fitzgibbon 
of the Imperial Yeomanry assisted in reaping. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, Queen’s Coun- 
sel and Member of Parliament, has 
a clientage and constituency far be- 
yond legal and political limits; by the members of 
which his reports are received and approved, and 
though “laid on the table,” are taken from it again 
and again. His estimates of books and men fairly 
deserve theie vogue; their frank personal note is 
not touched with conceit, and they help intelligent 
readers to an intelligent interest and some measure 
of knowledge of the subjects treated. Tea of his 
recent “Essays and Addresses” have been gath- 
ered into a neat little volume (Scribner), uniform 
with his “Obiter Dicta” and “ Res Jadicate”’; and 
those who enjoy Mr. Birrell’s felicitous style and 
shrewd though good-natured satire will weleome this 
addition to the list of his books. Six of the articles 
(those on Wesley, Froude, Taste in Books, the 
House of Commons, the Reformation, and Sir Rob- 
ert Peel) have already appeared in various period- 
icals; the other four (on the Christian Evidences, 
the Ideal University, Walter Bagehot, and Robert 
Browning) are now published for the first time. 
The fact that some of these were addresses deliv- 
ered on “occasions”’ may account for their slight- 
ness of structure and lightness of treatment (e. 7., 
the address on the Ideal University ); the same fact 
does not prevent the paper on Walter Bagehot from 
being a sympathetic and even profound study of 
one of the most remarkable writers and thinkers of 
the nineteenth century. Of the Christian Evidences, 
Mr. Birrell writes with alertness though not with 
flippancy, tracing the history of religious polemics 
in England, and noting one great change in “ thé 
growing disposition to approach the central dogmas 
of Christianity by the avenues of Ritual. . . . At- 
mosphere is a great word just now. To deny the 
existence of atmosphere in the realm of thought is, 
in my opinion, proof of blunted susceptibilities.” 
And Mr. Birrell concludes that “We seem to be 
approaching a time in England when sceptics and 
divines may shake limp hands. The divine need 
no longer assert that he can compel belief or prove 
anything, except, experimentally, upon the sad 
heart of man; whilst the sceptic may as well at 
once admit that he has disproved nothing.” 


A welcome rolume 
Srom Mr. Birrell. 


In spite of much magazine literature 
in which the Indian and the army 
post of the Southwest fill a large 
place, and of ponderous tomes in which the reports 
of government surveys have appeared, the desert — 
our own great desert of the Southwest — is prac- 
tically a terra incognita to the American public. 
In Professor John C. Van Dyke we have at last 
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a pathfinder through these wastes who does not pin 
Nature to a board and chart her beauties with 
square and compasses, but portrays her glory, her 
grandeur, and her mystery with an artist's appre- 
ciation of color and form and with a Nature-lover’s 
enthusiasm for this somewhat novel and unusual 
part of the out-of-door world. His book, “The 
Desert” (Scribner), is not a work of travel, nor is 
it an artist's diary of two years’ enforced sojourn 
in the desert. It is better described by the sub- 
title, “Studies in Natural Appearances,” and is a 
very comprehensive discussion of the arid world in 
all its aspects, though never technical and always 
full of life and interest. First impressions of the 
desert landscape, the make of the desert, the in- 
cessant strife of contending forces and the inevitable 
triumph of silence and desolation, are all portrayed 
with skill and power. The mirage, the desert sky 
and clouds, and the wonderful color effects, are 
described and critically analyzed from the artist’s 
point of view, while the scientific explanation of 
the phenomena is given in untechnical language. 
The writer is also a naturalist of very keen powers 
of observation. The struggle for life is here at its 
keenest; sharp and thorny, lean and gaunt, swift 
and fierce, are the favorite adjectives. The Painted 
Desert, the Grand Canyon, the mesas and foothills 
of Southern Arizona, and the mountain barriers of 
California, are described with equal charm. No 
less pleasing are the occasional glimpses of the 
author’s personality which the reader catches from 
time to time in his soliloquies on art and nature, 
on life and destiny. The book will be a revelation 
to all who have seen Arizona and Sonora, as well 
as to many who have not seen them ; and it should 
be in the travelling-bag of every transcontinental 
tourist by Central and Southwestern routes. 


The volume on “ Woman in the 
Golden Ages ” (Century Co.), which 
» the author, Mrs. Amelia Gere Ma- 
son, says has come as a “ labor of love ” from her 
pen, is one more witness to the beautiful workman- 
ship which love inspires. It is larger in scope than 
her volume on “‘ Women of the French Salons,” 
but, like the earlier work, is scholarly enough to 
be authoritative without being compendious enough 
to be dull. How hard it must have been for a 
modern woman to write of Sappho and the First 
Woman's Club, and frankly to admit that the secre- 
tary of that club did not engrave her minutes on 
stone for the benefit of her nineteenth-century 
sisters! Or to enter in imagination the First Salon, 
held by Aspasia in the house of Pericles, and not 
add to her page a fanciful line which might be mis- 
taken for history! Yet Mrs. Mason has done all 
this. She says unmistakably, “So much we know; 
the rest we can only guess.” To this wisdom of 
keeping her historical conscience clear, she has 
added that of choosing a sensible point of view. 
She discusses the women of the early and the later 
ages of Greece and Rome, of the early Church, and 
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of the Renaissance, not in their relation to any 
narrow phase of the “ woman question,” but as all- 
around beings who have husbands, children, homes, 
and social graces, as well as political possibilities. 
How true a perspective she gains by such a treat- 
ment, is made evident by her closing chapter on the 
present day Woman’s Club. A more just and 
wholesome estimate than this of the gains and losses 
of the modern woman, it would be difficult to find. 
But with all her scholarliness and wisdom, the 
author does not forget that “it is necessary also to 
please.” Her writing is never heavy, and her wit 
is often deliciously caustic. Her sense of selection 
is unerring, and saves her work from being crowded 
and encyclopedic. The club woman who has a 


paper to write may think the chapters discursive, 
and the historic thread of “this from that” too 
slightly traced. But he who reads for enjoyment 
will find ample amends in the delicately appreciative 
pictures of the women of the past, and the pungent 
comments on the times in which they lived. 


In “ Music and Its Masters ” (Lip- 
pincott), Mr. O. B. Boise, a musician 
of international reputation, has en- 
deavored, through showing the true nature of music 
and the conditions that are essential to its growth 
in breadth and significance, to incite amateurs toa 
more respectful consideration of its claims. All 
real students are familiar with the history of music, 
from the first pan-pipe to the elaborate perfection 
of the modern orchestra; so that this portion of 
his work, together with his treatise on the origin 
of music and the character of its action on intellect 
and emotion — favorite themes with esthetic phil- 
osophers,— are superfluous. His discussions on 
musical compositions, from Polestuna to the present 
day, are more a propos ; and in his critical analysis 
of the works of the great musicians he is particu- 
larly successful in showing the special intention 
of each master, the individuality, and, where pos- 
sible, the underlying purpose of his art. It is not 
hard to discern that the author is a keen Wag- 
nerian, and consequently holds a high opinion of 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky. The earnest study of 
any branch of learning broadens the perceptions ; 
and when Mr. Boise formulates his reasons, tersely 
and precisely, for naming Bach, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Wagner, as the 
epoch-making musicians, we realize the true value 
of his critical ability. The book is pervaded by 
an enthusiasm which gives a peculiar zest to its 
critical portions ; it is not technical in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, although the mention of 
certain fundamental principles was necessary in 
forming a basis for the author's wsthetic theories. 


Musie : 
its nature 
and its masters. 


The Very Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady seems to have abandoned, 
temporarily at least, the preaching 
of the gospel of the Prince of Peace, and to have 
set about preaching the gospel of war in all its 


Colonial war. 
and warriors. 
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cheerful and seemly details. ‘Colonial Fights and 
Fighters ” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) is his latest 
contribution to the literature of gore,— the successor 
in publication, though the predecessor in historical 
time, of his “American Fights and Fighters.” 
His point of view is admirably set forth in the ad- 
jectives with which he decorates his dramatis per- 
sone, thus: “ The proud, cruel, domineering, in- 
domitable Spaniard ”’; “the gay, debonair, dashing, 
brilliant Frenchman”; “the merciless, rapacious, 
lustful, yet courageous Buccaneer”’; “ the base, 
brutal, bloodthirsty Pirate”; “the plamed and 
painted Savage with his fearful war-cry, his stoic 
endurance, his subtle strategy”; “the cool, stub- 
born, persistent, persevering, heroic Englishman ”’; 
and “the hardy Colonist, adding to his old-world 
stock the virtues generated by the new life in a new 
land.” These phrases seem to indicate a certain 
lack of the humorous sense in the reverend author: 
what a re-arrangement of epithets there would be, 
for example, if the painted Savage were permitted 
to put in print his impressions of the heroic En- 
glishman and the hardy Colonist! Unquestionably 
the book is interesting — just as the apples were to 
our first parents in the Garden. So was its com- 
panion volume on “ American Fights and Fighters,” 
and so will be the volume newly announced on 
“ Pioneer Fights and Fighters.” But there will be 
the feeling in certain quarters that the books will 
be read, not for the excellence of the cause for 
which the fighting was done, — for there seems to 
have been just as many fighting against the cause 
as for it, — but for the fighting itself; and if this 
is what Christianity is coming to mean in the 
twentieth century, the less we have of it from the 
clergy the better. Quwis custodiet custodies? Who 
will pacify the peacemakers? 


There was no portion of the ancient 
Eastern world that was so often 
overrun by invading armies as the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea. Its loca- 
tion between the great powers of Asia and Egypt 
made it of peculiar importance. Professor L. B. 
Paton’s “ Early History of Syria and Palestine” 
(Scribner) is a collection and presentation of the 
main facts found in the literatures of ancient oriental 
peoples touching this small section of country. The 
whole stretch of time covered extends from the 
earliest traditions and records of the population of 
those lands down to the fall of Babylon in 538 B.C. 
This period is broken into thirteen chapters. Some 
of those preceding the settlement of the Hebrews 
in Palestine are “ The Earliest Inhabitants,” “The 
Old Babylonian Supremacy,” “The Amoritic Mi- 
gration,” “The Rule of the City of Babylon,” 
“The Canaanitic Migration,” “The Egyptian Su- 
premacy,” and “ The Rise of the Aramwan Nations.” 
In the treatment of each of these chapters, the 
author has either consulted the sources themselves, 
or specialists who deal directly with the ancient 
records. His scrupulous care in dealing with the 


Syria and 
Palestine in 
early times. 





actually recorded facts of those records is every- 
where in evidence, unless we should except his 
method of dealing with the records of the earlier 
books of the Old Testament. Theories seem largely 
to have dominated much that he has to say on the 
statements recorded in the Hexateuch. But the 
book does a valuable service in collecting and 
arranging material otherwise found only in scores 
of works. The Bibliography of the subject and 
the chronological tables are especially serviceable 
for students who are entering upon the study of 
those early times. Index and maps also add no 
small part to the completeness of this volume — a 
useful handbook for every student of the ancient 
Oriental world. ms 


When Mr. H. G. Hutchinson in his 
work on “ Dreams and their Mean- 
ings’ (Longmans) tells the reader 
that he introduced a sketch of what science has to 
say about dreams so as to “bring the reader up 
(or down) to that equal state of ignorance with the 
writer,” he disarms all criticism. This is an 
avowedly popular book, is agreeably written, and 
in large measure is a contribution to the anthro- 
pology of dreams. There is, too, an entertaining 
discussion of the dreams that are of most frequent 
occurrence, upon which the author has collected 
quite a fund of material. The dreams of falling, 
of flying, of appearing in society with a shocking 
paucity of garments, of being pursued by a bogey, 
or even of dying and holding a post-mortem exam- 
ination of oneself,— these all occur and are variously 
presented from the answers of correspondents. 
Upon this follow two rather dreary and inconse- 
quential chapters from the material furnished by the 
Society for Psychical Research as to telepathic and 
premonitory dreams. The whole volume thus does 
nothing more than loiter agreeably in the outskirts 
of an interesting region. It is a traveller’s account 
of a country, lightly and agreeably presented ; not. 
a student’s report upon the fauna and flora. Taken 
at its proper standard, it forms as agreeable an in- 
troduction to this aspect of dreamland as may easily 
be found ; but whether it is a good or desirable side 
is another question. For people who like this sort 
of book, this book may be recommended as the sort 
they are likely to enjoy. 


The borders 
of dreamland. 


Mrs. Burton Kingsland’s “ Etiquette 


A handbook 
of politeness 
Sor Americans. 


for All Occasions” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) errs in a title that is 
too inclusive. The author is concerned only with 
a single class — that comprised in what is known 
as “ polite society,” — and only with making those 
in this class as polite as possible. Now there are 
occasions in life which have little or nothing to do 
with polite society as such, and there are other oc- 
casions in which it seems to be necessary to be im- 
polite ; and these Mrs. Kingsland leaves quite alone. 
It was Sidney Smith, if recollection serves aright, 
who remarked that the memory of social obliquities 
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persisted when that of sins failed ; and in a society 
so plastic as that in America, the need for instruc- 
tion among those who are going up the social 
ladder is doubtless great. For these, such books 
as this are written. Nothing is said, however, 
about such methods of climbing as involve the snub- 
bing of those outstripped in the ascent, or the con- 
ciliation of those above; nor are any provisions 
made for those who might like to climb down with 
ease, if not with grace. What the book might con- 
tain to advantage is a plain statement that the 
practice of polite manners, as generally understood 
in the United States, requires a certain endowment 
of wealth,— social position of almost any sort being 
based upon expenditure more or less lavish. The 
book has a praiseworthy chapter on manners in the 
older countries, France in particular, from which 
it may be learned that Americans at their politest 
have still a great deal to learn. Generally speaking, 
American etiquette might be discussed under two 
heads: When Does it Pay to be Polite ? and When 
Does it Pay to be Rude? Mr. Thorstein Veblen 


has cast much light on this alternative problem in 
his admirable “Theory of the Leisure Class.” 


The little volume on Alexander Ham- 
ilton, written by Mr. C. A. Conant 
for the “Riverside Biographical 
Series ” (Houghton), is only an outline of the great 
career of its subject, bat it shows the skill of the 
trained student and writer in its clearness and pro- 
portion. Mr. Conant seems to be of the opinion 
that the form of our government, its successful 
establishment, and its later greatness, are due to 
Hamilton more than to any other man. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Marshall are made sec- 
ondary in their direct influence toward these ends. 
This impression may be due to the narrow limits 
of the sketch, and the fault of making its subject 
the centre of influence is partly inherent in histor- 
ical biography ; but the reader who is familiar with 
our history can easily supply the other influences 
that were working with Hamilton’s, while the un- 
trained reader will get from the book what he 
needs to fill out the common idea of our early 
national history. 


Hamilton 
as a builder 
of the Republic. 


The history of Oliver Cromwell from 
a biographical point of view is pre- 
sented by Messrs. Longmans, Green, 
& Co. in a new reprint of the earlier work by Mr. 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Though revised by the 
author, little change has been made in the subject 
matter. The work has long been regarded as a 
model in condensed biographical writing, and its 
appearance at a moderate price will certainly be wel- 
comed. Mr. Gardiner’s Cromwell differs from the 
more modern Cromwell in that greater stress is laid 
upon the earlier and military period of his life, and 
less upon his acts as a ruler of England. Present- 
day criticism attributes to Cromwell a great genius 
in constructive statesmanship. This is not the view 


A brief 
biography of 


Cromwell. 





of Mr. Gardiner ; though the plea is not combatted, 
for it had not arisen at the time the book was writ- 
ten. It is likely indeed that in the recent Crom- 
well revival a greater prescience has been credited 
to him than he was rightly entitled to; and in this 
respect an acquaintance with Mr. Gardiner’s simple, 
honest, and God-fearing hero will well serve to 
restore a just balance. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


For the curious, “ The Last Words of Distinguished 
Men and Women” (Revell), compiled by Mr. Frederic 
Rowland Marvin, will have a melancholy interest. The 
names of those whose death-bed reflections are here 
recorded are arranged in alphabetical order, and in 
most cases a few lines, sometimes a page or two, of bio- 
graphical comment are added. The compilation has 
evidently been made with care, and in details of ty- 
pography and printing the book is very satisfactory. A 
wide range of names is covered in the three hundred 
and more pages, and the volume should have some value 
for reference. 

Mr. John Burroughs has compiled for Messrs. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. a selection of “* Songs of Na- 
ture ” from English and American poetry. The volume 
is a very personal one, being made up wholly of the 
things that the editor likes, rather than of the things 
generally approved. The introduction makes some 
pertinent observations, such as : “ The painted, padded, 
and perfumed Nature of many of the younger poets I 
cannot stand at all.” “When I find poppies blooming 
in the corn in an American poem, as I several times 
have done, I pass by on the other side.” 

A serious book, but one in which the subject is too 
comprehensively grasped to be devoid of humor, is Mrs. 
Heloise Edwina Hersey’s “To Girls: A Budget of 
Letters” (Small, Maynard & Co.). The author’s ex- 
tended experience as an educator enables her to speak 
with authority, and this same experience has given her 
that charity which does not fail because strenuous de- 
mands are made upon it. The lighter phases of life 
are touched upon, as well as the great questions of all 
ages — religion, wealth and its uses and abuses, health, 
and a thousand things besides which may be read with 
advantage by the sex to which the letters are not ad- 
dressed as well. There is a notable absence of cant 
throughout the book. 

“The Laurel Song Book,” edited by Mr. W. L. 
Tomlins for advanced school work and choral societies, 
is published by. Messrs. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 
The collection is noticeable for its large proportion of 
compositions by recent writers, mostly Americans. 
While the aim is laudable enough, while excellent things 
are written by modern composers, and while the taste 
of Mr. Tomlins himself is nearly always true to a high 
mark, yet we cannot but feel that young people should 
be occupied chiefly with songs that have an unquestioned 
place in the history of culture, rather than with recent 
compositions, no matter how meritorious. The songs 
we learn in childhood remain with us for life, and it 
means a great deal to go through life with the immortal 
melodies ringing in our ears. Nothing should be al- 
lowed to divert the teacher of singing from this con- 
ception of his primary obligation. 
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NOTES. 


“ Deutsche Sagen,” by Miss Franciska Geibler, is an 
elementary reading book in German, based upon le- 
gendary material, and published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

A new edition of Dr. George Willis Botsford’s 
“ History of Greece for High Schools and Academies,” 
first published three years ago, is now sent out by the 
Maemillan Co. 

Saint Teresa’s “ The Way of Perfection” forms the 
second volume in the recently-inaugurated “ Cloister 
Library,” edited by Mr. A. R. Waller, and published 
under the Dent-Macmillan imprint. 

“ A Critical History of Opera,” by Mr. Arthur Elson, 
a son of the veteran Boston critic, is a useful little book, 
provided with many portrait and scenic illustrations, 
just published by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. 

The two-act comedy “ Zaragiieta,” by Sefior Miguel 
Ramos Carrién y Vital Aza, has been edited, with notes 
and vocabulary, by Professor George C. Howland, and 
is published by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The late Dr. Buchheim’s school edition of Goethe’s 
“Hermann und Dorothea,” with an introduction by 
Professor Edward Dowden, has just been published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde for the Oxford Clarendon Press. 

A new volume in the “Temple Classics for Young 
People ” (Dent-Maemillan) is a collection of “Stories 
from Le Morte Darthur and the Mabinogion” by Miss 
Beatrice Clay, with a colored frontispiece and other 
illustrations by Mr. C. E. Hughes. 

Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. publish “A Graded 
List of Poems and Stories for Use in Schools,” prepared 
by Mr. Charles B. Gilbert and Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris. The classification is by grades, and covers the 
eight years of the ordinary elementary school. 

A new edition in three volumes of “« Chambers’s Cy- 
clopedia of English Literature” is now in course of 
publication by the J. B. Lippincott Co. The work has 
been greatly extended, and to a considerable extent re- 
constructed and rewritten. 

The Messrs. Scribner import an edition of “The 
Poems of John Milton,” printed on very thin paper, 
and tastefully bound in limp leather. Although the 
type is fairly large, and readily readable, the volume 
is of such dimensions as easily to slip into the pocket. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of 
Schiller’s “ Die Braut von Messina,” edited by Professors 
A. H. Palmer and J. G. Eldridge, and of Goethe’s 
“ Reineke Fuchs” (the first five cantos), edited by 
Mr. L. A. Holman. Kaulbach’s illustrations add not a 
little to the attractiveness of the latter volume. 

The issue of « Life” for December 26 constitutes its 
one thousandth number, and pleasantly bespeaks the 
permanence and prosperity of this sprightly publication. 
“ Life” is something more than the best of our humor- 
ous weeklies; on its serious side it is as fearless a power 
for truth and right thinking as we have in the periodical 
world to-day. 

The next publication to be issued by Mr. Clarke 
Conwell at the Elston Press will be “ The Art and Craft 
of Printing” by William Morris. This work will pre- 
sent, for the first time, a complete record of Morris’s 
written and spoken words concerning his views on print- 
So nea pt mgm ress. The edition 
is limited to 300 copies. 





Mr. E. F. Harkins is the author of a series of “ Little 
Pilgrimages among the Men Who Have Written Fa- 
mous Books.” There are a score of sketches, all of 
living American authors, and nearly all accompanied 
by portraits. The writing is agreeably chatty and an- 
eedotical, and the portraits are excellent. Messrs. 
L. C. Page & Co. are the publishers. 

Several years ago, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. re- 
printed Mrs. Trollope’s famous book on the “ Domestic 
Manners of the Americans.” The book still seems to 
be in demand, for we now have a new edition, two vol- 
umes in one, with the interesting if libellous original 
illustrations, and Professor H. T. Peck’s words of in- 
troduction to the modern reader. 

A quarto volume in the astronomical series of publi- 
eations of the University of Pennsylvania gives no less 
than nine hundred measures of double stars, made by 
Mr. Eric Doolittle with the eighteen-inch refractor of 
the Flower Observatory. The stars measured have 
been selected from Mr. S. W. Burnham’s lists, and the 
results have been critically examined by that veteran 
observer. 

The “Outlines of Political Science,” by Messrs. 
George Gunton and Hayes Robbins, may be used as a 
text-book, and will also be found readable by others 
than schoolboys. Professor Gunton’s protectionism is 
still in evidence, but time seems to have mellowed its 
vigor, and it now approaches more closely to a rational 
view of the subject. The publishers are Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers of a 
new edition of Prince Peter Kropotkin’s “Fields, Fac- 
tories, and Workshops.” This extremely interesting 
and valuable work, first published in 1898, deserves to 
be widely read, and the present low-priced edition 
should reach a wide circle of students and other per- 
sons in search of economic facts as distinguished from 
economic fancies. 

« The Faculty Corner” is the title of an unpretentious 
volume which comes to us from Iowa College, and its 
contents consist of various papers contributed by mem- 
bers of the teaching staff to a college publication. They 
include such subjects as “ Education according to Na- 
ture,” “ Notes on the Modern Drama,” “The Song 
Spirit among the Greeks,” “Some Experiences in Prac- 
tical Politics,” “ The Bible in Chaucer,” and “ The Study 
of Society.” 

Mr. Elijah Clarence Hills, whose name has a strange 
look upon a title-page where all else is Spanish, has 
edited a volume of selections from the Cuban poets of 
the nineteenth century. These “ Bardos Cubanos ” are 
seven in number, and their names are Heredia, “ Pla- 
cido,” Avellaneda, Miianes, Mendive, Luaces, and Lonea. 
Each is represented by a number of examples, and pro- 
vided with a brief sketch of his life. The book is pub- 
lished in Boston, “ EE. UU.,” by Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

For the reader who wishes to take a rapid but intel- 
ligent survey of the French literature of recent years 
we can cordially recommend M. Georges Pellissier’s 
“Le Mouvement Littéraire Contemporain” ( Paris: 
Plon). This work covers the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and discusses in succession the five lit- 
erary species of fiction, the drama, poetry, criticism, 
and history. It is an admirable book, written from the 
standpoint of the evolutionist critic, sane in its judg- 
ments, and brilliant in their setting-forth. The student 
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of French literature will find it particularly useful for 
orientation in the regions of recent poetry and the 
drama, which, even more than the others, need just 
such a survey as is given them in this satisfactory study. 

An excellent book for children to read in connection 
with their school texts is the volume of “Stories from 
English History,” which bas been edited by Mr. Henry 
P. Warren from some unnamed English source, and is 
now published by Messrs. D.C. Heath & Co. The 
stories are very brief, very numerous, and very simply 
told. The pictorial features of the book, although of 
a sort frowned upon by severe educational theorists, 
will doubtless be welcome to the childish reader. 

“ Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters” is the latest 
enterprise of the English art-publishers, Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons (New York: The Macmillan Co.). Mr. 
George C. Williamson is the editor of the series, which 
aims to help the beginner in art to a right understanding 
of the world’s greatest painters. In the three volumes 
so far issued Mr. Williamson treats of Velazquez and 
Fra Angelico, and Mr. Malcolm Bell of Burne-Jones. 
The volumes are daintily printed and bound, and pro- 
vided with numerous excellent illustrations. 

Dante’s “ Purgatorio ” is now issued in the “ Temple 
Classics ” series (Dent-Macmillan), uniform with the 
“Inferno” and “ Paradiso” already published, thus 
completing this admirable edition of the “ Commedia.” 
The translation, printed on alternate pages with the 
Italian text, is in this case entirely new, and is the work 
of Mr. Thomas Okey, translator of Mazzini’s “ Essays ” 
and joint author (with Mr. Bolton King) of a recently- 
published volume on “ Italy To-day.” The Arguments 
and other editorial matter are supplied by the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Alfred Tennyson” (Dodd) is 
a volume in the “ Modern English Writers” series, 
which already comprises an Arnold, a Ruskin, and a 
Stevenson. It is just such a book as we should expect 
from Mr. Lang upon the subject, wise and witty, un- 
expectedly allusive, temperate in its judgments yet 
warmly sympathetic with the genius of the poet. Con- 
sidered as sober criticism, it is a book of fine insight 
and thorough acquaintance with its subject. It is also 
a book that scintillates with epigrams, and reflects light 
from many strange sources. With all its seeming light- 
ness of manner, it really outweighs almost any of the 
graver commentators. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1902. 


American Commerce with Europe. F. A. Vanderlip. Scrib. 
Anglo-French-American Shore. P. T. McGrath. No. Amer. 
Antarctic Exploration. J. W.Gregory. Popular Science. 
Bacon, Friar Roger. E.S. Holden. Popular Science. 

Bell Music. H. R. Haweis. Harper. 

Berthelot, Nestor of Modern Chemistry. Review of Reviews. 
Canada, Reciprocity with. John Charlton. Forum. 

Census Office, Need of Permanent. W.R. Merriam. No. Am. 
Charleston and her ** West Indian Exposition.” Rev. of Rev. 
Chinese in America. Sunyowe Pang. Forum. 

Comets’ Tails, the Corona, and Aurora Borealis. Pop. Sci. 
Commercial Expansion, Unrecognized Factor in our. N. Am. 
Crockett, David. Cyrus T. Brady. McClure. 

Cuba’s Economic Distress. Josiah Quincy. No. American. 
Cuba’s Needs, Our Honor and. Marrion Wilcox. Forum. 
Eclipses of Sun, Recent Total. S.1. Bailey. Popular Science. 
Educational System, Our. W. De Witt Hyde. Forum. 





Electric Locomotion, High-Speed. T.C. Martin. Rev. of Rev. 
Electric Transit in London and Paris. I. N. Ford, Century. 
Engineering Institutions, Military Duty of. Forum. 
England, Americanization of. Earl Mayo. Forum. 

English Statesmen and Rulers. G. W. Smalley. McClure. 
English, The Question of. Alice A. Stevens. Harper. 
Filipino Views of American Rule. North American. 

Filth Theory of Disease, End of. C. V.Chapin. Pop. Sci. 
Geography in Elementary Schools. W.T. Harris. Forum, 
Geometry, Fairyland of. Simon Newcomb. Harper. 
Girlhood, Evolution of. Henry T. Finck. Harper. 

Good Roads Movement. Martin Dodge. Review of Reviews. 
Howells as a Critic. Brander Matthews. Forum. 

Human Breed, Possible Improvement of. F. Galton. Pop. Sci. 
Huxley asa Literary Man. J. E. Routh, Jr. Century. 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, Powers of. No. American,’ 
Ireland’s Industrial Revival. M.J. Magee. No. American. 
Irrigation Legislation, Problems of. Elwood Mead. Forum. 
Isthmian Canal, The. E.R. Johnson. Review of Reviews. 
John Brown’s Raid, A School-girl’s Recollection of. Harper. 
Justice, Mystery of. M. Maeterlinck. North American. 
Labor, Consolidated. Carroll D. Wright. North American. 
Lamarck. W.H. Dall. Popular Science. 

London znd New York. Sidney Brooks. Harper. 
Metropolitan Museum Pictures. Charles H. Caffin. Harper. 
Mexico, New Erain. PaulS. Reinsch. Forum. 

Military Parades. D. B. Macgowan. Scribner. 

Minnesota Seaside Station. Conway MacMillan. Pop. Sci. 
Music of Shakspere’s Times. Sidney Lanier. Lippincott. 
New Year’s Day 20 Years Ago. C. B. Loomis. Century. 
Nobel Prizes and their Founder. Review of Reviews. 
North-folk Legends of the Sea. Howard Pyle. Harper. 
Parma. Edith Wharton. Scribner. 

Philippines and Our Military Power. J. F.Shafroth. Forum. 
Play, Educational Value of. J. E. Bradley. Rev. of Revs. 
Pope, Passing of the. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. Lippincott. 
Pyraraid, The Great American. H.I.Smith. Harper. 
Pyramid, The Great. Cleveland Moffett. McClure. 

Roads in the West, Burnt Clay for. Review of Reviews. 
Russian Debt, The. A. Raffalovich. North American, 
Scientific World, America’s Inferior Placein. No. American. 
Sugar Question in Europe. Yves Guyot. North American, 
Tariff Legislation, Rake’s Progress in. J. Schoenhof. Forum. 
Telegraph Talk and Talkers. L.C. Hall. McClure. 
Temperature, Low, Experimentsin. H.S. Williams. Harper. 
Tenement Settlement, A. Emma W. Rogers. Rev. of Revs. 
Thackeray’s Second Visit toU.S. J.G. Wilson. Century. 
Treaty-Making Powers of the Senate. H. C. Lodge. Scribner. 
Verse, New Volumes of. W.D. Howells. North American, 
Virgins, Some of Our Wise. Lillie H. French. Century. 
West, irrigation in the. W.E.Smythe. Review of Reviews. 
Western Emigration by Land. Emerson Hough. Century. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 118 titles, includes books 
received by Tae D1au since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745-1826, 
Edited by the Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale. 
In 2 vols., illus. in Yee ya large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $9. 

Jane Austen: Her pee and her Friends. By Constance 
Hill. Illus. vure, etc., large in gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 279. ohn . $6. ne 

A Study i : a Heredity ‘and Contradictions. 


me 3 whoa 
Thompson. by ie. in pbotagrarare, 
. net. 


=. 12mo, gilt tops, ena” 
Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A., 
a Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, ete 
By Waasls Henry Skrine, F.S.S. Illus. in photogravure, 
e., tate 8vo, uncut, pp. 496. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
net. 
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The Life and Works of Friedrich Schiller. By Calvin 


pp. asl. Hoary Hat & Go. S820 ac. 


The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. By R. Barry 
O’Brien. With wy and 
yn 8vo, gilt top, pp. 


wittem Hamilton Gibson: Artist — Naturalist — Author. 
By John Coleman Adams. Illus., oem gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 275. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $2. net 

The Personality of Thoreau. By F. 3 "Sanborn. aoe, 
in phetepravers, ete., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 71. 
Charles Goodspeed. $3. net 

The True Story of Captain John Smith. By Katharine 
Pearson Woods. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 382. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus: A Brief Survey of his Life 
and Writings. By Sidney G. Ashmore. ith frontis- 
piece, 24mo, pp. 48. New York: Grafton Press. 


HISTORY. 
one in History and Jurisprudence. By James Bryee, 
_es =. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 926. Oxford University Press 


Time Fane of Modern History, A.D. 400-1870. Compiled 
and 4 M. — a Oblong folio, pp. 175. 
millan Co. $3.50 


The +} ae. ” By Arthur = ye M.A. 
Spo x a “Great Peoples Series.” D. Appleton & 


The Tale of the Great Mutiny. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A. 
Iles., = gilt top, uncut, pp. 384, Charles Scribner’s 


to 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. With an Account of 
. By Thomas R. Louns- 


‘ $3. net. 

India, Old and New. Witha Mersorial ‘Address. B 
Washburn Hopkins, M.A. 8vo, pp. 342. ** a 
oy Publications,’”’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

50 net. 

From Homer to Theocritus: A Manual of Greek Liter- 
ature. By Edward Capps. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 476. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Baer 

Letters on i. 
pp. 277. 

Songs of see Eaieed | b y debe etn With photo- 
Pe re portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 359. McClure, 

illips & Co. $1.50. 

Forty Motes. Fables. By George Ade. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 303. R. H. Russell. $1 1.50. 

Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. 
Rassell. $1.50. 

The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner; trans. from the 
Atel A ary aes ey 4 Introd - uction and 

ogra etch by Grace King 0, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 193. MeClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25 P 

A Medley Book. By George Frost. no gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 204. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Latin Quarter (**Scénes de la Viede Bohdme’’). By 
enry Murger; trans. by Ellen Marriage and John 
over with lnteedaction, by Anther = b Fy 

t top, uncut, 7 oO ern Frenc 

tion.”” Dou am, ap SS. $1.50. 

Poems of John Milton. ith photogravure frontispiece, 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 526. Che eae ‘sSons. $1.20 net. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 
Mater Coronata: Recited at the Bicentennial Celebration 
of Yale Univesity. October 23, 1901. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, L.H.D 8vo, uncut. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1. net 
With Lead aon Line along Varying S 
Poems. By Charles Henry Webb S Ge Paab 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 111. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


a, Wood Claudine i, & 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 


12mo, gilt top, pp. 212. R. H. 


A Book of 

12mo, 
$1.10 net. 
Poems and Inscriptions. By Richard Watson or 


16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 101. Century Co. $1. net 
Turquoise and Iron. By Lionel Josaphare. v* he 

a ee 104. San Francisco: A. M. Ro’ 

-20 net 





In Thompson’s Woods. By yoy Crissey. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 42. Chicago: Blue Sky Press 

California Violets: A Book of Verse. B Grace Hibbard. 
Spm, conan, Se 113. San Francisco: AM Robertson. 

King Arthur in Avalon, and Other Poems. By Sara H Ham- 
at 8vo, uncut, pp. 191. Boston: W. B. 
Clarke 


‘aper. 
Old Times and New. By Sara 


Palfrey. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 49. 


Hammond 
: W. B. Clarke Co. Paper. 


FICTION. 
Under the Skylights. By Henry B. wor . gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 382. Ap pleton & Co 
The Velvet Glove. By —— 
2mo, pp. 294. Dodd, Mead 
Luke Delmege. By Rev. “ei Sheehan. "12mo, pp. 580, 
In the Fog. By ‘Richard Harding Davis; illus. by T. M. 
Pierce and F. D. Steele. 12mo, uncut, pp. 155. R. H. 
Russell. $1.50. 


While Charlie was Away. By Mrs. Poultney Migstow. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 166. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts 

Idyls of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. 12mo, pp. 295. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society. $1.25. 

Esther Mather: A Romance. By Emma Louise Orcutt. 
With — 12mo, pp. 298. New York: Grafton 


The Letters of Mildred’s Mother to Mildred: Satirical 
Sketches of Stage Life. By E. D. Price. 12mo, pp. 153. 
J.S. Ogilvie Pub’g Co. $1. 

An Idol of Bronze. By Louise Palmer Heaven. 
pp. 244. New York: Grafton Press. $1.50. 
Mata the Magiciun: A Romance of the New Era. By 
Isabella Ingalese. ave pp.183. Abbey Press. $1.50. 
As we Did It; or, The First Church of Warden. By Rev. 
Fred M Coddington. 8vo, pp. 450. Jennings & Pye. $1.25. 

of the Church of the New Humanity. B 
ennedy Marshall. 12mo, pp. 307. Jennings 


The > for the Empress. av Albert J. Klinck. 16mo, 
pp. 50 c! 

A Gumbo Lily, and Other Tales By Stella Gilman. 16mo, 
pp. 176. Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

Jewels of Paste. By Sue Edwards. 16mo, pp. 116. Abbey 
Press. 50 cts. 


12mo, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Biblicai and Semitic Studies: Critical and Historical Es- 

says by the Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty 
of Yale University. Large 8vo, pp. 330. “* Yale Bicen- 
Saal Pablications.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Study of Religion. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 
12mo, pi PP. 451. ** Contemporary Science Series.” Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Legends of Genesis. B 
by W. H. Carruth. 12mo, 
Pub’g Co. $1. net. 

Esoteric Christianity; or, The Lesser Mysteries. By Annie 
Besant. 12mo, pp. 404. John Lane. $1.50 net 

A Walk with Jesus. By Rev. W. H. Nelson, D. D. With 
map, 8vo, pp. 463. Jennings & Pye. $1. net. 

The White Stone: Some Characteristics of the Christian 
Life. By John McGaw Foster. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 118. Longmans, Green, & Co. 80 cts. net. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament: A Translation 
into Modern English. Made from the Original Greek. 
Part III., completing the work. 12mo, pp. 150. F. H. 
Revell Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Art of Soul-Winning. By J. W. Mahood. 18mo, 

** Little Books on Practice. n° Jennings & Pye. 


ice-Bearers. By Rev. G. F. Oliver, D.D. 
** Little Books on Practice.’’ Jennings & 
. 25 cts. net. 


Hermann Gunkel ; trans. 
ilt top, pp. 164. Open 


NATURE. 


Forest Trees and Forest Scenery. By G. Frederick 
— a Illus., 12mo, pp. 183. lier Rack fton 

Birds of a. and Story. By Elizabeth and Pate Grin- 
nell. Illus. in colors, 8vo, pp. 150. Chicago: A. W. 
Mumford. $1. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS. 

Lincoln’s Plan na Taree Sr. gl By Coin E. 
McCarthy Large 8vo, gilt ,» uncu . 531. 
McClure, Yiuilling & Ga r = ane 

Municipal pom hohe Mh By John A. Fairlie, Ph.D. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 448. Macmillan Co, 


net. 

Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nichol- 
son, M.A. Vol. III., Books IV. and V. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 460. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 

A Study of the United States ~- Corporation in its 
Industrial By Horace Wilgus. 

laghan & Co. $2.50 net. 

Fields, fy and Workshops; or, Ind Com- 
bined with Agriculture and Brain Work with ual 
Work. By P. Kropotkin. Second edition ; 12mo, pp. 259. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 cts. net. 

Commercial Trusts: The Growths and Rights of Aggre- 

gated Capital. By John R. Dos Passos. — pp. 137. 
T Questions of the Day.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

People and Property. By Edwin B. Jennings. 
pp. 109. Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

Democracy and the Trusts. "By Edwin B. Jennings. 
12mo, pp. 65. Abbey Press. 50 cts. 

Who are the Criminals? By Henry George, Jr. 
pp. 24. Abbey Press. 25 cts. 


SCIENCE. 
Animals of the Past. By Frederic A. Lucas. 
pp. 258. McClure, Phillips & Co. $2. net 
Measures of 900 Double and Multiple ‘Stars. Made 
with the Eighteen-Inch Refractor of the Flower Acme 
nomi Observatory. By Eric Doolittle. pang, Ste 
uncut, pp. 146. ** Publications of the University o Penn- 
sylvania.”” Ginn & Co. Paper, $1.50. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. -—- MUSIC. 
The Furniture of Our Forefathers. By Esther Singleton ; 
with critical descriptions of plates by Russell Sturgis. In 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, uncut. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $20. net. 
Fra Filippo Lippi. By Edward C. Strutt. 


18mo, 


16mo, 


Illus., 8vo, 


Illus. in 
a ete., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 202. Mecmtie 


Photography as a Fine Art: The yo and Pos- 
sibilities of Photographic Art in America. Charles 
> iy, Illus., 4to, gilt top, pp. 191. Seabiedace Page 

The A Mh ty Masters of Siena (1369-1562). By Robert 

b obart Cust, M.A. [llus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 159. ‘* Great Craftsmen.’’ Macmillan Co. $2. 

The Elements of Architecture. Collected by Henry 
Wotton, Kt., from the best authours and examples. Fac- 
simile reprint of the edition of 1651. 12mo, uncut. Spring- 
field, Mass.: F. A. Bassette Co. $1.50. 

Greek Art. By T. W. Heermance, Ph.D. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, 18mo, pp. 36. Boston: A. W. & Co. 50c. 

A Critical History of Opera. By Arthur Elson. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., lémo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 391. 

L. 6. P Page & Co. $1.50. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 

Scotland, Historic and Romantic. By Maria Hornor Lans- 
dale. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, 8vo, gilt tops. 
H. T. Coates & Co. $5. 

Beautiful Women in Art. By Armand Dayot; trans. 
= the French by H. Twitchell. In 2 vols., illus, in 

wure, etc., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. L. C. Page & 


The Story of a Young Man: A Life of Christ. By Clif- 
ford Howard ; with Foreword by Rev. ne H. Brad- 
ford, D.D.; illus. by W. L. Taylor and T. Guernsey 
Moore. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 248. L. C. Page & Co. 


$2.50. 
The Old Farm. re Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. Large 
By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


4to. R. H. Russell 
Ilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 444. L. C. Page & Co. 


Our Devoted Friend the Dog. 

Little Pilgrimages the Women Who Have Written 
Famous Books. By E. Faves and G. H, L. Johnston. 
+4 Wy ry 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 343. L.C. a 

Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes. y Col. 
Streamer us., 8vo, uncut, pp. 40. ee Rosi, cs 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


0 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 310, Charles Seribner’s 


Sons. 
Kemble’s Pickaninnies: A Collection of Southern Sketches. 
By Edward W. Kemble. Oblong 4to. R. H. Russell. $2. 
bat ys bY J, Shepherd. 12m0, Daan Lingeenae, 
rs, etc.. pp. 258. 
Green, & Co. $2. 
The Big Book ‘of Horses and Goats: Drawings by Edward 
Penfield. Oblong folio. R. H. Russell. $1 _ 
Nightmare Land. ~S.S Orr Clark ; 
ve Goodwin. Large 4to. R. H. a. 50. 
The Field of Clover. By plier Liew od illus. | Anew 
—. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 148. "John 
net. 
Four-Footed Folk. By Raymond Fuller Ayers; - by 
J. M. Condé. te. 148. R. H. Russell: $1.25 
An Animal A BC. Illus, in colors, ete., by Harry B. Neil- 
son. 4to. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 
Red Eagle: A Tale of the pratee. tier. “By Edward S. Ellis. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 296. H. T. 
Lester’s Luck. By Horatio Alger, — Illus., 12mo, pp. 362, 
H. T. Coates & Co. $1. 
Esther at the Thousand Islands. By Flora Longfellow 
Turknett. Illus., 12mo, pp. 158. Jennings & Pye. 90 cts. 
oe Fy ena ee om 
i . Warren, -D. Illus 
12mo, pp. 482. D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cts. 
Flashes from the Pan: A Fantasia in Retrospectio and 
inatio. Words by Prescott Bailey Bull; drawings 
by Eleanor Withey Willard. 8vo, pp. 52. Grand Rapids : 
Mich ichigan Trust Co. Paper. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
An Ideal School; , Lashes Forward. By Preston W. 
hh. 12mo, pp. ‘* International Education Series.’’ 
D. Appleton & Co. at 20 net. 
Student Life and Customs. By Henry D. Sheldon, Ph. D. 
** International Education Series.”’ D. 
. $1.20 net. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by C. x." 
Buchheim, Ph.D., and Emma S. Buchheim; with 
duction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 1€mo, pp. 152. On. 


ford University 
A History of Greece for h Schools and Academies. By 
.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 381. 


George Willis Detsherd 
Maemillan Co. $1.20 net. . " 
A Spanish Anthology: A 3 of Lyrics from the 
= os down to the Present Time. Edited by 
J. D.M. Ford, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 390. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
A Sana Reader and Theme-Book. By Calvin Thomas 
and Wm. Addison Hervey. 12mo, pp. 438. Henry Holt 
a A f German Readi 
Deutsche Sagen: Being a Course o: ii 
Vocabulary. By Franciska Geibler. 12mo, pp. <= 
mans, Green, & Co. 65 cts. net. 
Zaragiieta. By Miguel Ramos Carrién and Vital Aza; 
ipod be George +p Howland. 12mo, pp. 115. sae 


Schiller’s Die Th ody von Messina. Edited by William 
th, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 185. Silver, 


MISCELLAN EO U 8. 


The 2 Comes of Zarathushtra. (Zoroaster), in M in Metre and 
: Being a Second Edition of the Metrical Versions 

in a oy Author’s Edition of 1892-94, with Additions. By 
Lawrence Mills, D.D. Large bvo, pp pp. 264. Oxf 
University Press. $2.50 net. 

Discovery of a Lost Trail. By Charles B. Newcomb. 
Second edition ; 12mo, pp. 282. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

From Death to Life. By Harry Marschner. 12mo, pp. 392. 
Abbey Press. $1.50. 

Dales of Fregee ta telae Me cin al tone 

. New " man 
uiiditionsl “Notes by Albert S. Bolles. 24mo, pp. 

in T. Coates & Co. 50 cts. 
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Oatdoor sports in the captivating climate of 
California are uninterrupted 
by winter weather. 


Golf, tennis, polo, coaching, bicycling, 

deop-ces fishing, shooting, kodaking, sailing, 
li , surf-bathing — these 

and other diversions may be enjoyed 

any day in the year. 


| Follow 

Your Fads in 

California 
Santa Fe 

















No ice, no snow, no chilling blasts. One 
may pick oranges, bathe in the sea, 

visit ostrich farms, picnic among giant 

red woods, or sit in the shade of tropical palms. 
The California Limited — best train for 

best travellers — daily, Chicago to 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Illustrated books — 

* To California and Back”’ and 

“Grand Canyon of Arizonia’’ — 10 cents. 


General Passenger Office, 
Tae Aronson, Torexa & Santa Fs R’r, Chicago. 











CALIFORNIA 


Best Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions 
leave CHICAGO 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 


via The 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


and Scenic Line. 

















TOURIST CAR via Southern Route leaves Chicago 
every Tuesday. 

DAILY FIRST CLASS SLEEPER through between 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


Crossing the best scenery of the Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas by Daylight. Direct connection to Los 
Angeles. Best Dining Car Service through. 
Write for information and literature te 
JouN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A,, Chicago, Ill. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Electric Lighted Trains Between 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 
CHICAGO. 





Queen & Crescent 
ROUTE 


AND 


Southern Railway 


On January 6, 1902, the Chicago & Florida Special 
will go into service for the season. Magnificent train, 
dining cars, composite and observation cars, through 
compartment and open standard sleepers from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine without change. Three 
trains daily Cincinnati to Florida points. Through 
sleepers St. Louis to Charleston. Double daily service 
Cincinnati to New Orleans. Twenty-four hour sched- 
ules. Winter tourists tickets at low rates now on sale. 
Write for free printed matter. 

W. A. Becxter, N. P. A., 113 Adams St., Chicago. 

W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 

General Manager. Gen’! Pass’gr Agt.. 
CINCINNATI. 
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Books of All Publishers on 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country of American 
and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


STORY-WRITERS, yo Historians, Poets — Do 


the honest criticism of your 
book, or tts skilled revision and ¢ or advice as to publication ? 
Such work, said William Curtis, is “ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
. EDITORIAL BUREAU 
Write Pg mstaeeinitiees nz. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 

Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Brouzes. 


END FoR NEw CATALOGUE No. 23 
Almost ready, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 











Instruction ~ mail in lite: composition, 
Courses suited to all hw a oy 
Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS, 

Send for circular. 











LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE. 


467-469 Fifth Avenue, 
DANIEL V. WIE NEW YORK. 
Livres classiques, Romans, Théatre, etc. 
Livres d’Art sur * L’ Art Nouveau.”’ 
Grand choix de livres reliés. 


1902 —FRENCH CALENDARS — 1902. 


Send for catalogues. 
S French and other foreign 


B E RCY’S books of all kinds at 
BOOKS William R. Jenkins 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





for teaching French. Also 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH. 


L. C. BONAME, Author and Publisher, 

258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

A carefully graded series for schools and colleges. Thorough drill 
in pronunciation and essentials of grammar. Practice in conversation 
and composition. Part J. (60 cts.), Part IJ. (90 cts.), for primary and 
intermediate grades. Part JIT. ($1.00), irregular verbs, idioms, compo- 
sition, syntax, for advanced grades. Part IV. (36 cts.), Handbook 
of Pronunciation, concise and comprehensive, for advanced grades. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — LONDON 
Secondary School and College Oert Books 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 























WILLIAM B. ROPES, BOOKHUNTER 


THE BOOK YOU WANT AND DON’T 
FIND, SEND THE EXACT TITLE, WITH 
THE LIMIT OF PRICE, TO HIM AT 


MT. VERNON, skaait co., WASHINGTON 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. vnc A 


A. J. CRAWFORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. Louls, Misour!, 











ATELY PUBLISHED: * The Livingstons of ow? Hill,”’ 
by Loumsz Stoane Wray. A charming story. 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d hee teow York, 


R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


William J. Campbell 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . . . PENN. 


BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE 48K FOR 











AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 


Address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
ek 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


F.. E. “GRANT, Books, 23 West 424 8 oo 


taatee Gi chetiunabenhiesdaeae 


I WILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING : 

North American Review, Jan., 1844, all of 1846, and 
July, 1875; Niles Weekly Register, 1847-49; Wide 
Awake, Vol. 2; Wheelman, 1882-83; Review of Reviews, 
1890-91. Address, 

J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


BOO K ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 

you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binmmvenam. 


A. MAURICE & 23 Sodiend St., a Strand, Lanéee, 


Ancient aes Modern Booksellers. eseuthiy Catalogues of Rare 
and Standard Books post free on application. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, redehy pny and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues on application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
, Le ws gins 
Jeffree, Hardy. Books ttunrated Retowaedl te G. and R. 


Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, 
lection pty ~4 — in i Word 
sent post free on 

ord St., eo 


SranomR, 27 New ( 
MAGGS BROS 109, Strand, W. C., London, 
"9 ENGLAND. 
Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 
Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
Mezzotints, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. . 
Those visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition. 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 




















Choice Col- 
logues issued and 
t.— Warrer T. 

. C., England. 
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BRENTANO’S 


@bicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment in 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 
English German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 


For information, address 
BRENTANO’S 


318 Wabash Avenue : : 








CHICAGO 





CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND | 
STEREOTYPE Co. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 





Big Four Route 
CHICAGO = 


indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 
| J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 





THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
s. ¢. DUNHAM, President. JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 
ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $32,198,504.44. LIABILITIES, $27 ,499,719.25. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $4,698,785.19. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $44,469,462.48. 





The STUDEBAKER . 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


CASTLE SQUARE 
PRODUCTIONS IN ENGLISH 


ALWAYS 
Week of Dec. 30.— CARMEN. 


Week of Jan. 6. -CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
and I PAGLIACCI: 


4TH 
YEAR 


OPERA * 
COMPANY 





THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS .. . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 


. Chicago Teachers’ and 


Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 


Vanee Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 





THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 














